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Heroism 
By Julia M. Elisbree 


is.so fine a thing that he 

Who has it knows it not, 
Until, in some quick moment 
Of his life; upon the occasion, 
The deed so brave is done. 


Then quietly upon his way he goes, 
And why men praise he hardly knows. 








The Promise to Two 
Are we availing ourselves of the special spiritual 
strength that we have the right to look for in human 


companionship? God, indeed, is sufficient for all 
our needs; but God often chooses to exercise his 
sufficiency for us through a human friend. The man 
who-tries to get his spiritual strength and do his work 
solely through his direct and humanly unaided fel- 
lowship with God is not following God's plan for his 
children on earth. Jesus himself did not try to get 
along without seeking strength through the fellowship 
of human friends. And he sent out his seventy to 
work by twos. So in the matter of prayer: while 
Jesus does not condition God’s answering prayer upon 
the united request of two, nevertheless he plainly 
implies a special blessing upon this when he declares : 
‘« If two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father who is in heaven. For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’” There is a rich blessing to be had 
in united prayer, with one or more’ friends,”for the 
things that are needed in the Kingdom. Is such 
fellowship in praver a frequent and prominent fact in 
our Christian life? If not, our own livés and the 
interests of the Kingdom are missing much. When 
we cannot or ought not to pray with others, then 


Goa’ $ answer to our single prayer can be all-sufficient. 
But when we can and ought to ‘‘ agree together’’ with 
another in a matter of prayer, then we have a right to 
expect a greater blessing than if we neglected this 


privilege. 


The Christ-Replaced Life 

It is a4 comfort to know that the only life we 
need ever live is the life of Christ. Of ourselves, we 
are sin-saturated, poisoned and poisonous ; the only 
safe thing to do with us is to put us away, crucify us, 
put us to death. And then, when all that there is of 
us has been crucified, Christ just replaces the dead 
self with himself; and henceforth our life, if we will 
have it so, is Christ: ‘‘to me to live is Christ.'" To 
be sure, our privilege of free-will means that even the 
crucified self can, if it insists, rise from its voluntary 
death and resist Christ who is our actual life ; and 
thus we may sin again. But this need not be so. By 
incessantly renewed surrender and faith we may let 
Christ continue as our supreme and unchallenged 
life, having replaced us with himself, so that for all 
practical purposes’**it is no longer ly that live, but 
Christ liveth in me."’ Then the glories of ‘every 
spiritual blessing in the heavenly places. in Christ’’ 
begin, to_irradiate our life... We rejoice that we died, 
and that our life is hid with Christ in God. And the 
greatest reality of our life is that ‘‘ Christ is all, and 


in-all.’’ 
> a 
When Things Grow Worse 


Our temptations to greatest discouragement may 
quickly follow our seasons of richest prayer. When 
this occurs, it ought not to surprise us. . Things hap- 
pen in the spiritual world when men really pray. 
God works : in new ways he lets loose his omnipo- 
tence ; eternal values are brought to pass : and Satan 
ts wounded and enraged. Then he comes into the 
enterprise ; and with all his subtle, devilish power he 
fights the forces which, through prayer, are defeating 
him. If we are interceding for Christ’s mastery of a 
friend’s life, Satan attacks that friend, and for a while 


t 


he may actually gain a place in that one's life that he 
did not have before we commenced praying, Through 
this temporary success Satan attacks us and strives to 
discourage us, to break down our faith, to turn us in 
distrust and rebellion against God. By the very suc- 
cess of our prayer we have brought both our friend 
and ourself into a perilous position. But only peril- 
ous, —it need not be fatal. The critical point now is 
our own further attitude toward God. Shall we go 
down in defeat before this twofold attack upon our 
friend and ourself? Or shall we rejoice in this evi- 
dence that Satan has been wounded ‘and that God is 
wifining ? -The worse things seém to be, the more 
earnestly let us hold on to God in undiscouraged, 
persistent, prayerful faith, ‘being confident of this 
very thing, that he who began a good work... will 
perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ."’ 
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Consecration Continuous 

No man’s consecration to God has ever been 
such in this life that it was a settled fact beyond the 
possibility of undoing. Our last year’s consecration 
is not of much jmore.value to us) to-day than is last 
year's almanac. To-day's consecration is the thing 
that.determines.our usableness by Christ to-day. As 
John R. Mott has said: ‘‘I like to think of consecra- 
tion not so much as a great act at the beginning, —it 
is that,—but likewise a series of acts, a multiplying 
series of acts, from year to year.’’ The moment one 
actually steps out upon a life of consecration by the 
great act of surrender to the mastery of Christ which 
marks the beginning of such a life, that moment there 
commences a series of attacks upon him, to continue 
through life, which are intended of Satan to break up 
and destroy his consecration to God's will. His 
need of a definitely and consciously renewed conse-; 
cration to’ God in Christ is as great on the last day af 
his earthly life as it was the day when he first learned 
something of the meaning of the word. Unless his 
consecration is thus continued, he may pass to the 
life of the castaway. Shall we not rejoice to live 
hidden and safeguarded in Him who alone has shown 
in a human life what God means by consecration ? 
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Archbishop Temple’s Camp Bedstead 


UCH of our unhappiness comes from our efforts 
to make permanent what at best can be only 
temporary. It is very natural when we have 

found something to our liking to try to arrange so that 
we can keep it-permanently, and it is in that attempt 
that many of us lose all pleasure or peace in the very 
thing we are striving to make a solid possession. 
Amiel said that it was best to treat life and every- 
thing in it simply as a loan or usufruct. Certainly no 
one can ever be easy in mind until he learns how to 
sit loose to this world and all its privileges. Those 
get the very finest joy out of them who are prepared 
to give them up, and know that they hold them only 
by a very frail tenure. Christ said, ‘‘1 have power 
to lay it down and I. have power to take it again. 
This commandment received I from my Father.’’ 
And what Christ offered to his Father in a loose hold 
upon his own life. he demands of all his followers. 
There must be no clutching at any one of the forms 
which life.may take on, for the love of any position or 
possession which. God has given us may become’ a 
competitor for our hearts which will | prevent. all 
whole-souled freedom in Christ's service. 

In. his lively ‘sketch of Archbishop Temple, Mr. 
Masterman describes this traitof a great character in 
a most telling way. Temple was destined all-his life 
to occupy high places. But tlieré is no sign that he 
ever cared much for any of them save as a means of 





serving God. He had been Master of Rugby, then 
Bishop of Exeter, and next Bishop of London. At 
last he became Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mas- 
terman says, ‘‘In the vastness of Lambeth Palace 
he encamped as a temporary occupant and on a jour- 
ney. Here were the simple iron bedstead, the bare 
equipment for work, simple furnishing and simple 
meals.'’ It was all just the same as it would have 
been had he been posted in the least important place 
in the kingdom. He moved into Lambeth without 
elation, and he would have moved out of it without 
depression. It was simply another place in which to 
work, and the style of the work-bench did not in the 
least alter the work. It is a fine description of the 
way in which a great Christian soul brushes past 
the accessories of his service and takes up his po- 
sition at the heart of it and at once. If Lambeth had 
seemed like a prize to be grasped after or be elated 
over, if he had found himself planning to keep it at 
any cost, or made the keeping of it the test of his 
success or failure, he would have been unfit. 

That phrase ‘‘temporary occupant’’ describes tke 
finest atttiude any of us can take toward ‘all our 
privileges and prospects and possessions. We long 
for freedom, but we mistakenly think we can have it 
only by being guaranteed a long and certain tenure of 
the things we consider necessary. It cannot be given, 
and if it could it would not add to our joy. The 
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main question is whether or not we can use it to the 
full while we have it and use it every day for the pur- 
pose for which it was meant. That is the utmost 
any of us have a right to ask, and it is also more than 
any of uscan do. In their care and anxiety to lay: 
up what will guarantee the future support of their 
fainilies men have often lost all the sweetness and 
happiness of family.life, and even then have not been 
able to guarantee it. The long years the family were 
with them have «ul. been sacrificed to a fietion about 
the few years when they might be separated. Others 
who have had health enough to use and with which 
to do each day's proper work, have let their present 
health go to waste in fears about the future. Any 
fretting about how long he could probably live at 
Lambeth would have spoiled just so many good days’ 
work for Temple. 

1 Mischief is made the world over by men who, be- 
ing introduced to certain positions because they were 
supposed to be good servants, begin to waste their 
Lord’s substance by spending time and energy on 
trying to make that position = permanency. Our 
national Presidency is lessened in its usefulness by 
. the first question when a new President enters the 
White House, namely, will he accept a second nomi- 
‘mation, The present day's work is obscured by a 
consideration which has nothing whatever to do with 
it. God never gave anybody a cuty four years ahead. 
A man is much freer who knows that he has only 
four years than he who thinks he may have eight. 
The worker who is convinced of the value, the liberty, 
,and the opportunity of a whol< day is a far better and 
freer worker than the one who feels he may have a 
week. None of us can ever know that we have any 
opportunity until we feel a certain exultation over our 
present task. Dr. Osler urges his readers to throw 
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away, in the first place, all ambition beyond that of 
doing a day's work well. ‘* Let each day's work,"’ 
he says, ‘‘absorb your entire energies and satisfy 


your widest ambition.” What 4’ relaxation would 


come into thousands of worried and troubled lives if 
they could simply be convinced that all they are re- 
uired to do as long as they live is one day's work, — 
at that is the limit of God’s requirement and man's 
ability. 

When Peter, all aglow with the wonder of that ex- 
perience on the night of transfiguration, proposed to 
perpetuate it by building three tabernacles where they 
might come and repeat the experience, he was but 
saying what we all incline to say about any happiness 
or privilege. We try to make it permanent instead of 
realizing that it is only one of many good things 
which God has to give, and then begins the fretting 
and the anxiety as to whether it will last, and all the 
bloom is gone from it. To make the most of the 
present blessing is the best proof that we are fit for it 
and the best way to prolong it. We get the utmost 
out of every opportunity only by treating ourselves as 
temporary occupants of it. We get only a fraction of 
its worth when we begin to think how long it will 
last, To be fit for any place is to hold it with a com- 
paratively loose grip and to be quite ready to go out 
of it when the time comes, ‘‘I will answer accord- 
ing to the multitude of your idols,’’ said one of 
the prophets, and idolizing anything is to make it more 
than halfa pain. We limit God when we say in our 


prayers or thoughts that we can do our best service 
only under certain conditions. Archbishop Temple's 
camp bedstead, all ready to be set down anywhere, 
and himself counting one place very much like an- 
other is a fine symbol of the highest freedom and joy 
and effectiveness of service. 





Are “ Christ-Filled” and 
** Spirit-Filled” Lives Different? 


Can we have any intelligent working knowledge, 
in this life, of the different offices or works of the 
members of the Godhead, the persons of the Trinity, 
in their relation to human beings? The question be- 
comes a very practical and important one to the be- 
liever who seeks for the fullest blessing and power in 
the service of Christ. The following letter from a 
Minnesota reader presents a difficulty that has prob- 
ably troubled many : 

Will you tel me more about the personal presence of Christ 
within a believer? 

1 know from experience of that montis of the Holy 
Spirit by which we are controlled and enabled to do and live 
far beyond our own power, 

But I am confused about the indwelling of Christ. Is that 
the same thing—does Christ live in us by the Holy Spirit, or 
does *' Christ in you,"' and ‘for me to live is Christ’ express 
something different and better? i want to be filled with the 
power of God—whether in the persor of the Holy Spirit or in 
the person‘of his Son I do not kiiow. 

Years ago I read the “ Threefeld Secret of the Holy Spirit,"’ 
which I suppose you too have read, and recently I saw ‘' ‘The 
Life that Wins,’" ‘The two seem to describe much the same 
condition of complete surrender and then the filling by God. 
Will you tell me if there is a difference, or if it is the same 
thing told in other terms? 

Mr. McConkey’s remarkable book, ‘‘The Three- 
fold Secret of the Holy Spirit,’’ 1 sets forth the life of 
Pentecostal powr which the disciples received when 
**the promise of the Father’’ was fulfilled and they 
were baptized in the Holy Spirit; and the three con- 
ditions of receiving this life are shown to be union 
with Christ, yielding to Christ, and abiding in 
Christ. Thus Christ is the secret of the believer's lite 
in the Spirit, as, on the other hand, the Spirit alone 
can bring one into life with Christ. 

‘*The Life that Wins’’ 2 is a brief statement of a 
Christian's experience in being delivered from the 
power of sin into a new fellowship with God and new 
experiences of fruit-bearing, through having received 
a new vision of Christ which enabled him: to .appro- 
priate Christ as his whole and literal life. All things 
became new when he thus realized that he had en- 
tered into Christ and Christ into him. His whole 
consciousness was flooded and overwhelmed with 
Christ. It was no longer he that lived, but Christ 
lived in him. The phrase ‘‘ The Life that is Christ"’ 





1To be obtained free of charge from Fred Kelker, P. O. Box 216, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

2 To be obtained from The Sunday School Times Co., 103: Walnut 
S:., Philadelphia, Pa., at 3 cents, or 30 cents a dozen copies. 
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describes the life that he entered into, for that phrase 
is only another way of expressing Paul’s daring defini- 
tion, ‘‘ To me to live is Christ.”’ : 

But the one who found himself a new creation in 
Christ found also that Mr. McConkey’s book on the 
Holy Spirit interpreted satisfyingly and scripturally 
the experience that had made for him, in Christ, all 
things new. For it is true that ‘‘the Life that is 
Christ’’ does mo¢ express something different from or 
better than the full and abiding possession by the 
Holy Spirit. 

There seem to be two outstanding truths about the 
relation of the work of Christ and that of the Spirit. 
One is that, humanly speaking, Jesus Christ is seated 
at the right hand of God the Father, and that the 
Holy Spirit has left the side of the Father and has his 
abode in the world. Jesus says in John 16 : 28, ‘I 
came out from the Father, and am come into the 
world : again, I leave the world, and go unto the 
Father.’’ Again in the 7th verse Jesus says, ‘‘ It is 
expedient for you that I go away ;. for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I 
go, 1 will send him unto you.'’ He says also that 
the Comforter will convict the world of righteousness, 
** because I go to the Father, and ye behold me no 
more.’ But it is important to remember that it is 
‘humanly speaking’’ that Jesus is at the right hand 
of the Father and the Spirit is in the world, for we 
must never forget that the truths of the other world 
cannot be adequately expressed in the words of this 
world. Thus when Jesus was in the world he spoke 
of «‘the Son of Man who is in heaven’’: and simi- 
larly while he is in heaven he is in the earth also ; 
and the Holy Spirit, while he is, so far as we are con- 
cerned, in the world, probably also is in his own 
presence in heaven. 

The second great truth is the fact that, although 
the Holy Spirit is in the world and dwells within us, 
we can never know him personally in this age. We 
cannot know what the new offices of the Holy Spirit 
may bein ‘the ages thatare to come. The personal 
revealing of the Holy Spirit may be among those un- 
speakable things which it has.not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, the things which God hath 
prepared for those who love him. But in this age 
Jesus has told us that *‘the Spirit ‘shall not speak 
from himself, but he shall glorify me, for he shall 
take of mine and declare it unto you."’ Christ ‘is 
the head of the body, the church: whois the begin- 
ning, the firstborn from the dead ; that in all things 
he might have the pre-eminence.'’’ It was the good 


' Standard Revision came into existence. 


= at the head of the article. 


_and Riddle survive to-day. 
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pleasure .of:the*Eather that in him, the Son, should 
all the fulness 


dwell, and that in this present age the 
Son should be exalted. It is he whom we afe to 
know in, a way in whieh it seems that God 
did not want us to know the Holy Spirit personally in 
this dispensation ; and so for us the Person in whom 
we know the power of the Spirit dwelling within us is 
Christ, whom the Holy Spirit reveals and glorifies. 
And so Paul says, ‘It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

The practical bearing of all this seems to be that 
there is danger in thinking of the indwelling presence 
of the Holy Spirit merely as an indefinite influence 
which makes us Christlike and gives us the spirit to 
do the things that would be pleasing to Jesus Christ. 
The emphasis on the Life that is Christ makes promi- 
nent the fact that the person Jesus Christ lives in and 
works through the believer. When it is clearly seen 
that the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit brings 
this to pass simply by giving us Christ as our life, 
there does not seem to be any difference in the expe- 
rience of those who ask for the power of the Spirit and 


receive it, and those who ask that Christ may become 


their life and receive that. 

The mystery of the Trinity should make us careful 
about attempting to state truths concerning the rela- 
tion of God to the believer. Thus in the New Testa- 
ment Christ and the Holy Spirit seem sometimes to 
be spoken of interchangeably. When Jesus gave the 
promise of the Comforter, in the 14th chapter of John, 
he said that the Comforter should be with them for- 
ever, and that he should abide with them and be in 
them ; and then in the eighteenth verse he says, ‘‘I 
will not leave you desolate; I come unto you.’’ In 
Matthew 28 : 20, the risen Christ says to the disci- 
ples, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.’* S. D. Gordon has spoken of the 
Holy Spirit as ‘‘ Jesus’ other self.’’ In John 14: 23 
Jesus says, ‘‘And my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him.’ 
The glorious truth is that there are not words in 
human language to destribe our marvelous privilege 
as believers in sharing the very life of God, our 
Saviour. . But it is the Father's revealed will'that we 
should know God our life in Christ, and that to us 
Christ should be all and in all. 

Have you Jet God's Holy Spirit fill and flood your 
being and your very consciousness with ‘Christ who is 
your Life? ~ 
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New Testament Revision Veterans 
Readers of the English Bible will long be grate- 
ful to the men through whose labors the American 
It was a 
stupendous piece of work ; and it called for a tireless 
and painstaking labor of love. Inasketch published 
in The Sunday School Times of July 20, Professor 
Dr. Matthew B. Riddle told of the exceptional service 
in the Revision rendered by one of the Old Testament 
Company of American Revisers, the late Professor 
Charles M. Mead, The editorial note accompanying 
the article contained a misstatement for which Pro- 
fessor Riddle was not responsible, and to which Mrs. 
Mead _ very.kindly calls attention in the following 
letter : 
I think you may probably like to correct one error in the 
Dr. Riddle is not '‘ the 


ast surviving member of the New Testament Company."’ I 
am grateful to say that dear Dr. Dwight still survives. 


Dr. Timothy Dwight, formerly President of Yale 
University, was chosen a member of the New Testa- 
ment Company of American Revisers to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Professor James 
Hadley, which occurred in the month following the 
first meeting of the Company. Of the thirteen Amer- 
ican New Testament Revisers who continued their 
joint labors from 1872 until 1881 (when the Anglo- 
American Revised New Testament—popularly known 
as the ‘‘English Revision’’—appeared), Drs. Dwight 
The Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times sincerely regrets the error that was 
made in speaking of/ Dr. Riddle as the last survivor, 
and is glad to let it be known that Dr. Dwight is in- 
deed still among those who can use and enjoy in this 
life the fruits of his own and his co-workers’ labors in 
giving to the world a more accurate rendering in Eng- 
lish of our Lord’s New Covenant. 


Those who would know more about the interesting 
facts that went into the making of the monumental 
American New Testament Revision, with something 
of the reasons that entered into the changes, will find 
them in a little volume by Professor Riddle entitled 
**The Story of the Revised New Testament,’’ pub- 
lished by The Sunday School Times Co., at 75 cents. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 8 (Matt. 9: 3s to 10: 1g; 10:40to.r1: 1) 





A Land of Sa 6 Beasts 





HESE initials, universally used instead of the 
name of the country, are as incomprehensible 

.to the average American as are our U. S. A. 

to the rank and file of British East Africa. Yet that 
Protectorate is. bound to be of rising importance as 
the decades pass and the. need of habitable land for 


‘the white man becomes increasingly imperative. To 


the sportsman, indeed, it is already a veritable para- 
dise, as our ex-President and enthusiasts of lesser 
reputation will prove to you. Even if one is no shot, 
two days on the Uganda Ra..way, especially that part 


of it running through the great game reserve below 


Nairobi, its capital, will make the passenger au fait 
in the habits of most varieties of wild things, which 
obligingly display themselves in an a/ fresco mena- 
Giraffes are rather 
shy, to be sure, and only at certain hours of the day 
does the lazy lion disport himself near the railway. 
Occasionally a man-eater turns the whole country- 
side out for a round-up, as was the case on my return 
to the coast. One of these bloodthirsty beasts had 
indulged his appetite to the extent of carrying off in a 
fortnight some dqzen or more men at Simba station ; 
and when our train pulled in we saw a goodly array 
of whites, with curs of high and low degree at their 
heels, and timorous negro gun and whisky-and-soda 
bearers following discreetly near, starting out on a 
punitive expedition. It may also be added that the 


-failway sportsman probably. will not see elephants, 


rhinos, and wild buffaloes from that coign of vantage ; 
the other varieties of. game mentioned in Colonel 


Roosevelt's book are all likely to be visible. Our 


doughty presidential candidate, by the way, is a 
prodigious favorite all through B. E, A., and in 
Uganda as well. His safari manager. regaled jmy 
ears with tales of his prowess and of the seyen hun- 


; dred odd men, he had provided for the,eminent Ameri- 


can. Others also came to love him, notably the mis- 


sionaries, who showed me foundation stones of schools: 


and hospitals which he had most graciously laid. 


Where a Missionary Needs a Gun. _ 
But this. ig a digression which wealé be unpar- 


' donable wére it not that it suggests the environment 


which surrounds missions of the Protectorate. It 
means that the Gospeler. in’ that part of. the world 
must prosecute his task, often gun in hand and clear, 
cool courage in his heart and head.‘ Two of my mis- 
sionary friends told. me of recent close escapes from 
wild buffalo, which are usually more to be dreaded 
than lions and the terrible charge of the rhinoceros, 
It suggests, further, the wildness of much of the 
country and the untamed character of its inhabitants 
as compared ‘with the Baganda, where Uganda mis- 


‘sions have remade the country.. How uncouth they 


are is made évident at most railway stations, which 
become at train time ethnological museums with men 
and women in every. stage of: undress and in all man- 
ner of warlike array, speaking a Babel of tongues; ‘with 
Swahili as. the Zingya Franca. Dandies with fantasti- 
cally platted hair reeking with red ochre and castor 
oil, their ears carrying distending rings, or even 
empty milk-tins and discarded jelly-glasses, and their 


‘arms heavy with brass coils, are usually prominent in 


the crowd, unless these native ornaments are eclipsed 
by ‘the ancient cast-off Prince Albert; or lady's hat, 
which some enterprising brave has brought up from 
the coast and is strutting about in.” — 

‘ Perhaps: savagery appears more incongruous at 
church among the less developed tribes, the Lumbwa, 
for example, than it does elsewhere. The bell tolls, 
and from the bush come chiefs in becoming savage 
attire, little more than a red blanket. Less distin- 
guished individuals may be in skins, often slung 
behind their backs for convenience. Here is a boy 
who walks trippingly in, removes the tiny antelope 
skin from between his shoulder-blades, seeks a con- 
venient nail to hang it on, then ‘goes to'a shirt-box 
against the wall, selects a white cloth garment which 
he deems more fitting for. the sanctuary, and after 
donning it sits down on a prominent block of wood 
which he has brought in. Most of the men and boys 
lay aside at the entrance their bows, arrows, spears, 
knob-kerries, sticks, and what not, where a wakeful 
dog keeps ward over these precious possessions. 

We visit the average hut, or collection of huts. In 
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NEEDY, EXPECTANT B. E. A. 


Men 2 - = = + + = By Professor Harlan P. Beach 









- gospel was limited to redeeming souls in whom the 
seed had already been planted. A few years ago 
this business man made a tour of the foreign mis- 
sion fields. His heart leaped with a uew joy, he 
said, when he saw the clear shaft of the gospel mes- 
sage pierce hearts and transform lives which had 
back of them only the darkness of thousands ot 
years of heathenism. This is the powerful light 
that-is beginning to pierce the. moral blackness of 
British East Africa. May her story be another 
chapter of African history as glorious as that of 
Christian Uganda. 





British East Africa they are usually provided with a 
circular wall two feet high. This is covered with an 
overhanging conical thatched roof, eight feet from the 
ground at its apex, if the hut has sufficiently large 
dimensions. A single low door admits the only light. 
When the eye becomes accustomed to the murky 
gloom, it beholds a central fireplace; and. a_ segment 
penned off for a stalled sheep, which is kept there 
constantly so that it may fatten withoat labor. Bunks 
are discernible in odd spaces’; dung of various sorts 
is everywhere evident and to three senses. The few 
utensils for- cooking are probably outside. Enter 
that same hut at night, as I have done, on all fours. 
It is no longer empty. At the fireplace is burning 
and smoking a dubious collection of wood. Around 
it are squatting a party of men,—or of women,—and 
always children are filling in the interstices. Idle 
talk, much of it obscene or filthy, is going on. The 
gmany goats or sheep, a-~- few choice calves, and 
slumber-broken chickens fidget uneasily about or 
butt your back in the attempt to get into the field of 
vision. If you wonder at human ability to endure 
the odors of the place, your missionary friend assures 
you that they and their cause diminish. the number 
of vermin which would otherwise torment the sleepers 
of a later hour. - 


A People with No Religion 

But in the day-time it is not so forbidding. Now 
every one is out in the sun.. Old toothless dames are 
plaiting baskets, or twisting grass thread upon their 
thighs ; the housewife is rubbing with stones the corn 
or .beans—which she has previously pounded in a 
rude mortar—until the mass becomes a wet paste ; a 
man is pegging down to the ground to dry a goatskin 
which he has partially deprived of its hair; the 
daughter of the household is making castor oil, to be 
mixed with red clay and used as a copious rouge; a 
naked pickaninny is proceeding, crab fashion, along 
the bare side of the hill, its best approach to our 
baby’s creeping ; just outside the cluster of huts, 
under a few weeds put up as a shade, is the super- 
annuated grandmother, or mother, I could not tell 
which, who awaits the time when approaching disso- 
lution will cause her removal to the temporary en- 
closure in the forest which will be her death-bed, 
whence hyenas will remove her forever ; on another 
side of the krall is a man in the full strength of life, 
who is the victim of beri-beri, the mission doctor tells 
me. Polygamy adds its unmentionable and nam- 
able probiems to this savage home. - Disputings and 
‘violence. contribute their quota of unpeace and dis- 
tress. And so on infinitely. More clamant than the 
needs arising from savage beasts and wild men are 
those which appear in the immoral conditions of the 
lives of these people. 


B. E. A. certainly has needs. And it has no re- 





ligion to alleviate them. ‘‘Ah, but that handful of 
weeds or twigs which is seen near every krall?'' you 
say. Yes, that may stand for the sun, and the simple 
rite of worship may seem to help. Does it though ? 
They tell you—the elders do—of another power, 
into print, They aretranslating hymns for this innate 
much older, who used to be an all-powerful god, but 
he no longer cares for men. This Jiptalil, or what- 
ever you call Him, the missionary comes to proclaim, 
but the elders cannot tell the people anything com- 
forting or ennobling ot Him. 

The missionaries come to B. E. A., thank God, 
They are putting the natives’ language for the first time 
tover of rhythm and music. They are teaching him 
to read the Bible ; to master the mysteries of arith- 
metic that there may be no longer need for cherish- 
ing broken bits of stick as the proof of numbers ot 
cattle likely to be under litigation ; to raise new vari- 
eties of grain and vegetables to eke out his slender 
menu of corn, beans, greens, and the product of the 
herd ; to build higher houses—one of them rectangu- 
lar in form, I noticed ; to saw lumber ; to plow with 
their numerous oxen, thus relieving a hundred women 
trom the drudgery vi their rude hoes, and making 
level ground valuable as fields, now that the women 
do not need to select side-hills to relieve aching backs 
which must bend more on level stretches ; to dress 
becomingly and modestiy ; to meet regularly, not for 
licentious dances, but for ‘Christian worship ; to live 
lives ot purity and mutual helpfuiness ; to be. abettors 
of the new régime which the white settier has ushered 
in. Naturally inc.ustrial education is emphasized in 
the program ; and even the agnostic head of govern- 
ment education, iu an official communication which 
I saw, quotes to missionaries the laudable suanigle of 
Booker Washington. as their..deai.,: 


Preaching the Gospel Near the Jungle 

But the real power is the simple gospeti’ itself. 
Would that American Christians could have gone 
with me from place to piace to see how it is lovingly 
applied. Out trom: Kikuyu, the station of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, for example, we go on the 
evening of a rainy day. A lantern bearer and a 
bugler are with us, the former to protect us from wild 
beasts, the latter to sound out the summons to wor- 
ship. After devious windings through ‘ungle and 
forest we come out on a cleared spot and heir the 
varied evening jangling of a village. After being for- 
mally received in such a hut as we have already de- 
scribed, a bundle of wild olive wood is set alight in 
the midst of the clustered huts, Out into the clammy 
darkness come men, women, and children, and hover 
about the fire in becoming silences ‘A hymn is lined 
off and repeatedly gone over; then it is sung again 
and again with increasing fervor, Prayer’ follows. 
And now comes the feast of the evening. The mis- 
sionary has brought with him a gaudy cartoon repre- 
senting the sale of Joseph ; and illuminated: by the 
fitful fire which the chief stirs up for the occasion and 
our foreign lantern, this messenger of the Cross, in 
homely language fitted to the comprehension of his 
auditors, who know not a shred of geography, but 
whose elders know too well the old Arab slave raiders, 
he makes the audience rivet their eyes upon him and 
his wondrous work of art. But soon Joseph is lost in 
his great Fulfilment, and Jesus is pressed home on 
the little company. Do you wonder that, as'I looked 
up and out to the pitchy darkness at the circle of 
gleaming eyes and the ovals _of pearly teeth all cen- 
tering on that strong Scotch preacher and doctor and 
his ringing message, and then back into the low- 
roofed, smoking huts, with their animal life and filth, 
the tears gathered in spite of my struggles to keep 
them back. Perhaps angels, certainly I, longed for the 
privilege which had been his,—that of preaching and 
illustrating by saintly example the Life which is life 
indeed. How I wished that time would turn back 
the years, and I could have a part in so self-denying 
a work for so needy a people. 

B. E. A. expectant, I put at the head of this sketch. 
Yes, yes. Her people need Jesus more than they 
need the Pax Brittanica, or civilization, or clothes, or 
better food and homes. And they are expectant as 
well, The white man has come. ‘* What will he 
bring us?’’ they are wondering. They are ready for 
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a better message than their elders’ vague recollection 
of Jiptalil. Their condition is like the parable in 
nature seen as we were passing Africa’s highest 
mountain, Kilima Njaro. Sixty miles away its snow- 

covered, table-like heights reminded me for all the 
world of a vast white altar in nature's chancel, but 
without the sacramental synibols. The rain clouds 
in the west broke apart to let in the gorgeous rays of 
the.sinking sun. Such glories of sky and land | have 
rarely seen. Yet the great altar alone was untouched 
with beauty; it awaited the advent of the great High 
Priest-—your Priest and King, and the Priest and 
King of British East Africa, 


<po 
A Lonely Leper’s Hope 


By Sam Higginbottom 


O-DAY, along with Mr. Tracy, I revisited the 
Dehra Dun Leper Asylum after a lapse of four 
years. I was more and more impressed with 

‘the institution, so well built and comfortable ; the 
plots so well laid out, the gardens so beautiful. Most 
of the inmates were men, twenty of them, and all of 
them far gone with the disease. Few bandages were 
seen, but the need for them was therefore more deeply 
impressed upon me, There were only three women 
in the women’s quarters; one young woman, from 
her strong face, a hill-woman, and two old women 
who sat sunning themselves, their wounds loathsome 
in the bright warm sunlight. There are so few lepers 
here now because the Raja of Tehri has opened an 
asylum and taken his own subjects from this asylum, 
about fifty of them. 
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We sent in our cards to the superintendent, who is 
a European leper. . He invited us in, vag = ow 
Gistgure sitting up ia Bhd.” ie adhe ha 

is sittin in he bean? 
confined to his hed reo 
pain, and waiting until the surgeon could come and 
take a bone out of his foot. The poor chap felt very 
lonely ; said-he seldom saw a white face. He would 
be glad of reading 
supply. Mr. Tracy asked him how he passed the 
time, and what his hopes were, The , lonely, 
pain-furrowed face took on a softened, happ look as 
he answered quietly, ‘* All my hopes are in Christ, 
my Saviour."’ 

All the rest of the day driving, in sight of the eter- 
nal snows on the mountains, along the road between 
fields of yellow rice and well-kept tea-gardens, seeing 
the plantain growing in great profusion in the rich 
soil, seeing the birds, so glad and happy and free, 
and through it all I say, that face, hungry for human 
companionship and sympathy, has been ever before 
me. God grant that as he lies down in his pain and 
loneliness ‘to-night, it may be with the thought that 
the one who said, ‘*I call you friend,’’ is with him in 
conscious presence and helping him to carry this 
burden, heavier to bear, I believe, than any other the 
human mind and body is called upon to endure. 
This man, because of his language and the color of 
his skin, impresses one with the terror of the dis- 
ease ; but how about the thousands of Indian lepers 
who lie down to-night in nakedness and hunger and 
cold and loneliness, who have never heard that One 
who once healed a leper, and bade his disciples 
cleanse the leper ? 

Denra Dun, INpra. 





A Non-Churchgoer 


How Edna Rysford was ‘* Dealt. With ’’ 





By Arthur Chamberlain 





(Concluded from last week's issue.) 


EEMS if I'd lost all my spunk,’’ Miss Brinton 
mourned to herself, getting into bed in the lit- 
tle atticchamber. ‘‘I might have asked Edna 

to bring in that dress when she went out to see to 
Hannibal, but it just seemed as if I couldn’t bring my 
mind to it, Wouldn't wonder a mite if this was Edna's 
own bed, Starting in to deal with her for not going 
to church, and she looking after me by inches! I 
know that shouldn't stand in the way of my duty, but 
manners is manners, always,’’—with which consoling 
reflection she dropped asleep. 

A clear, wind-swept sky greeted Miss Brinton when 
she opened her eyes the next morning, and, after her 
breakfast of cornmeal mush eked out by a new-laid 
egg and washed down with weak tea, she began— 
diplomatically, as it seemed to her—to lead up to her 
long-delayed exhortation. 

‘¢I must be getting along now for sure, Edna,’’ she 
began, ‘‘ though I kind of hate to hurry off soon’s 
ever my breakfast’s intome. You've taken good care 
of me, Edna, and I'm obliged to you, but I must be 
going. I haven't missed church for over twenty years, 
and I don’t want to begin now.’’ Miss Brinton cleared 
her.throat. ‘‘Of course, I can see how it is with you, 
Edna—"’ 

She checked herself at the sound of a sob; her 
hostess was gazing at her with grateful, tear-filled eyes. 

** You'd understand, of course, Miss Brinton,’’ she 
began chokily. ‘*Weren’t you my Sunday-school 
teacher? Haven't you come clear out here to call on 
me again and again? But you don’t know—you can’t 
know—how I have wanted to go.to church! I s’ pose 
most of the church people think I'm a heathen ; 
they’ ve kept out of my way pretty well, anyhow ; and 
I haven't felt as if 1 could go 'round to all of *em ex- 
plaining. Yet seems to me anybody might cipher 
out how ‘tis, I can’t take the children with me— 
they can't walk it; and I haven't any horse, let alone 
an automobile or a flying-machine,’’—there was a 
tinge of bitterness in the tone, —‘‘ and there's nobody 
*round here to see to the children if I was to walk it 
alone, s’ posing I could walk twelve miles, six each 
way."’ 

‘«Church attendance is a great privilege,’ re- 
sponded Miss Brinton vaguely. She was wondering 
in her heart how many regular attendants would be 
present each Sunday if a twelve-mile walk—even in 
two sections—was involved. 


‘«T guess nobody senses that more than I do,"’ re- 
plied Mrs. Rysford earnestly. ‘Not but what I try 
to keep Sunday best I can, I read the Bible, and 
now Martin’s old enough, I tell him the Bible stories, 
and he and Cora learn their verses ; and I get a lot 
of good things out of the Sunday-school papers that 
you bring. But if I could go to church—maybe not 
every Sunday, but once in a while, anyway—and sing 
the hymns with the rest of 'em, and hear a good ser- 
mon—something right out of the minister's heart and 
life—and the prayers and the benediction—'’ Mrs, 
Rysford paused, gulping. ‘*And— maybe you'll 
think it’s awful of me, Miss Brinton, but it seems to 
me I'd like to leave the children at home if they 
could be seen to. Sometimes it seems to me that I'd 
be all the better mother to 'em if I could get away 
from 'em. for an hour or so !"’ 

Miss Brinton gazed at her hostess with a look of 
concerned surprise, ‘‘I wasn’t calculating that you 
took it so to heart, Edna,’’ she ventured. 

‘« Well, I do, but what's the use?’’ Again a touch 
of bitterness crept into the voice. ‘‘I haven't a de- 
cent dress to go in, let alone all else. Not that I 
want to sit away up on the broad aisle ; if I could just 
slip into a back seat—anywhere that I could hear the 
minister, and sing the hymns with the organ playing, 
and —well, it isn’t to be !"’ 

She turned away, as if ashamed that her guest 
should see the tears that trickled down her face ; and 
Miss Brinton drew herself up with the air of one who 
resolves greatly. 

‘¢ Edna,’’ she began with a catch in her breath, 
‘‘there’s a package in my chaise that I’m going to 
bring in for you to see. '*Twon’t take but a minute 
or two.’’ She hurried out to the shed, tipped up the 
chaise-seat, and drawing out the newspaper-covered 
dress, hastened back with it. ‘‘Take hold and pull 
out these pins,’’ she directed. Once the dress was 
free from its wrappings, she caught it up, shaking 
out its folds. ‘* Now, Edna,"’ she ordered, . ‘‘ you 
take that dress straight upstairs, put it on, and come 
down, Then you get into my chaise—I know you 
can drive—and go over to church fast as Hannibal’ ll 
take you—which - isn’t saying: much, but he'll get 
there on time.”’ 

‘«But, Miss Brinton,’’ faltered Mrs. Rysford, ‘‘the 
children—and you ?’’ 

‘« Children ‘ll stay here, where they belong. And 
i’ # stay here where 7 belong—this morning, anyway! 


for more than a Week sufferitig~ my seat: at Srurch. 


-matter, which we promised to 
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1 don’t care if it does make a break in twenty years 

of church-going! Calculate I'm serving the Tord 
™ better, giving you a ager to go to apr 9 than if 
J was sitting in my pew, giving thanks I was in 
wherever anybody ie might be ! 
Don’t stop to talk, we'll talk when you're back home _ 
again ;. go right along, you haven't any too much | 
time."* 


When her hostess had in a_ jubilant daze, 
Miss Brinton turned her attention to the children, 
With all her ardor she felt a little at a loss. *A child's 
companionship was almost unknown to her; her 
heart sank ; how could she ever bridge the chasm 
between three, four, six, and forty odd ? 

Martin solved the problem. ‘I like you,’’ he an- 
nounced, looking up into Miss Brinton’s face with 
those confident eyes of childhood that know of no 
chasms to be bridged, no barriers to be surmounted. 
‘* You gave my mummer a nice dress and made her 
look all smily. And she's gone to church, too ; she’s 
told us a lot about church—me and Cora ; Kenneth’s 
too little. When I'm a man mummers going to 
church every Sunday with me and Cora and Ken- 
neth ; that's how we've ‘ranged it. Now, please 
tell me "bout David and Goliath, "less Cora wants to 
hear "bout Ruth,"’ 

Cuddling three-year-old Kenneth in her lap, Miss 
Brinton sat through the quiet forenoon, telling as best 
she could to childish ears the stories from the won- 
derful Book of books, —stories that are stepping-stones 
in that great way of life eternal until in the fulness of 
time the way, the truth, and the life become one in 
Jesus Christ. 

Shortly after noon there was a rattle of wheels. 

‘*Mummer’s come !”’ announced Martin, trotting 
to the door ; and as Miss Brinton turned to lay sleepy 
little Kenneth in his crib, Mrs. Rysford came hurry- 
ing in, flushed and radiant, with Martin tugging at 
her hand. 

‘* We've had lots and lots of stories, mummer,’’ he 
volunteered. 

**Such a good time as I’ ve had—and thanks to you, 
Miss Brinton !*’ cried Mrs, Rysford gratefully. «I 
sat back, but there were plenty of people who shook 
hands with me after service. Miss Gladderby said 
she was glad I'd seen the error of my ways ; and when 
1 told her that I couldn't have-come if it hadn't been 
for your staying here and seeing to the ‘children, she 
said her mind was relieved, for she couldn't pay at- 
tention to the sermon, wondering what had kept you 
away ; and she was glad you'd dealt with me for ‘not 
going to church, only she couldn’t see why we both 
couldn't have come in the chaise and brought the 
children along with us,’’ 

‘‘Hum!’’ observed Miss Brinton meditatively. 
‘* Nothing ever just suited Mahala Gladderby, far’s I 
know.’’ 

Mrs. Rysford laughed. ‘‘Have the children be- 
haved ?’’ she inquired, as if the remembrance of Miss 
Gladderby’s speeches was unwelcome. 

‘«I haven't noticed anything out of the way,’’ re- 
plied Miss Brinton, smiling ; ‘‘and I think, maybe,"’ 
she added drily, ‘‘ that they have taught me how to 
behave. Leastways, I've had something borne in 
upon me to say to you for your good, Edna, and I 
may’s well say it now and get it off my mind ’ fore 
dinner. Yes, I'll stay to dinner, thankee, and a spell 
longer, maybe; but there’s no tearing hurry about 
dinner, so you just sit right down and listen to me.’’ 

Mrs, Rysford sat down, glancing rather anxiously at 
her guest and former Sunday-school teacher. 

*«Edna,’’ began Miss Brinton impressively, ‘I'm 
not in the habit of making business arrangements on 
the Sabbath, and a good deal of what I want to say’ ll 
keep till to-morrow, but it's come to me good and 
hard that you ought to move.”’ 

Mrs. Rysford’s eyes opened wide. ‘Patience, 
Miss Brinton !"’ she exclaimed. ‘*Move! I'd like 
to, better than almost anything on earth ; but where 
can I go? And how am I to make a living? I don't 
make much of a one here ; and Hiram Batters, whose 
farm joins on to this place, has been after me to sell 
out to him ; but there wouldn’t be enough to live on, 
and though maybe I could make out, dressmaking, if 
I were right in town and had some time to myself— 
but there’s the children to see to and the rent to pay; , 
let alone finding a landlord that would let a decent 
tenement where there’s three small children—no, 
Miss Brinton, you haven't thought it all out as I 
have ; time and agan I’ve tried to see my way to it, 
but it just can’t be done !’’ 

‘*It's going to be done !’’ declared;Miss Brinton 
so decidedly that her tone might have seemed snap- 
pish had not a catch in her voice betrayed her. ‘See 
here Edna !"’ she went on, almost pleadingly, ‘I've 

(Continued on page 535) 
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Where Was the Land of Uz? 


HE land of Uz in the story of Job is an unidenti- 
. fied place in the Bible narrative. The identifi- 
cation of the home of the poet and philosopher 
is not essential, but it is not unimportant. The place 
of an event is never unimportant in an account of the 
event, being one of the principal marks of true testi- 
mony. Everything and every one that throws light 
upon the location of the land of Uz is thus fara 
helper in Bible study. Professor George A. Barton 
has recently gathered together in a most interesting 
way the many items of evidence from various sources 
which seem to place the land of the strange story of 
Job higher up on the East of Palestine than has been 
usual in comments upon Job. About due east of the 
middle of the lake of Galilee, traditions of the story of 
that man of many sufferings cling to the neighbor- 
hood, just as Bible stories are found everywhere to 
cling to their places. Here is ‘‘Job’s house,’’ ‘« Job’s 
place,’ ‘the threshing-floor of Uz.’" About a day's 
journey further eastward is a village of ‘‘Tema,"’ and 
another corresponding well to the place of Zophar the 
Naamathite. No entirely satisfactory memorial of 
the place of Bildad the Shuhite has yet been found. 
These local place-names, except when clearly coupled 
with historical data in the Bible narrative, are not 
conclusive as identifications. The fact is that there 
is a ‘* Wall of Job”’ in the valley just below Jerusa- 
lem. The real value of these clinging traditions is 
their attestation of the reality of the stories some- 
where, sometime. 
Professor George A. Barton, Jour, of Bib. Lit. and 
Exegesis, II, pp. 63-68. 


How Old is the Alphabet? | : 

A JHEN we learned our A B C's. they;seemed very 
-complex and puzzling, the first and greatest 
mystery of the learning of. this world. | Per- 

haps to most of us they have never seemed so since ; 
certainly not unless we have happened to become 
interested in the study of the origin of the alphabet. 
‘« The origin of the alphabet ?’’ I think I hear some 
one say, ‘‘you mean the origin of alphabets’’; 
which shows that the questioner has never yet re- 
turned to the realization of that mystery of the alpha- 
bet which he felt as a child at his teacher's knee. 
There are not ‘‘alphabets’’ in the world, but ‘‘the 
alphabet.’ All. the wonderfully varied alphabetic 
writing of which we know the history can be traced to 
one source, that old Semitic alphabet of which the 
Moabite stone furnishes the best example. It has 
been claimed by some that one tribe of American 
Indians did develop an alphabet independently, but 
the early history of the Indians is so hazy and so 
confused by the influence of white men who strayed 
among them or were taken captive by them that the 
origin of an alphabet among them is very uncertain. 
The unity of the alphabet may seem at first*sight 
preposterous ; nevertheless there is such a unity. 
The picturesque old German letters, the trim and 
neat Greek characters, the dots and dashes and scrawls 
of the Arabic, the long, swinging strokes of the Hin- 
doo Pandit, and the clear type of the English book 
page all make use of one and the same alphabet. 
Perhaps it will help us to understand this if we note 
that there is little more difference between these 
various methods of writing than between the letters 
of this printed page of The Sunday School Times and 
the handwriting of—well, let us say the reader. Yet 
these both employ but different forms of the same 
alphabet. 

This is a long introduction to a note. . But 
it is necessary in order to bring before us properly 
some work on the origin of the alphabet. This in 
turn is of vital importance, and not a question of 
mere abstract learning, for the Bible is an alphabetic 
book, and, as far as historical knowledge goes, has 
always been so, although some have a theory that the 
earliest parts of the Bible are a translation from an 
original which was not alphabetic. But the Bible, as 
it is, cannot be put farther back than the origin of the 
alphabet. Some people are quite interested in the 
origin of the alphabet who did not think they were. 

So the Phoenician alphabet is the mother of alpha- 
bets. Was the mother a daughter? Did the Phoeni- 


Discovering the Secrets of 
How astronomers of 2,000 years before Christ measured the heavens, and what this means to Bible students, 
is discussed in one of these paragraphs of Dr. Kyle’s review of di 





the Ancients 


scoveries in biblical research 





Archeology is constantly reminding us men of to-— 
day not to think more highly than we ought to think 
of modern wisdom and achievements. As Professor 
Melvin Grove Kyle has interpreted for us the won- 
ders of ancient Egypt and the discoveries from other 
Bible lands in these twice-a-month archeological 
papers, perhaps no message has been clearer than 
the call to a deepened respect for the wisdom Gcd 
gave to the mén who lived in the times of the 
early Bible scenes. Dr. Kyle here summons a few 
witnesses from those days that attest the truth and 
accuracy of Bible narrative. And added to the 
record of the high intellectual advancement of 
these ancient peoples is, the record of their gross 
conception of spiritual things, as illustrated by the 
Egyptian view of the other world. Side by side 
with such groping of the wisdom of man, how bright 
shines out the revelation of the Holy Book! And 
how greatly exalted among men is our God ! 





cians invent the alphabet, or did they receive it from 
others? Volumes have been written in answer to 
that question. In these notes I wish only to direct 
attention to a remarkable piece of research work 
which has been going on for years, and is just now 
given out to the public by Professor Petrie. It con- 
tributes some most curious and surprising facts bear- 
ing upon the origin of the alphabet which I will 
illustrate. 

Checkmarks are used by all bookkeepers, I re- 
cently passed through the Boston Customs House, 
and noticed that an inspector put his check-mark 
upon each customs label as the pieces of baggage 
passed him. An inspector of goods puts his O, K. 
upon each piece approved. Who knows what those 
letters stand for? Sheep and cattle brands denote a 
developinent of the same habit of putting marks on 
things. Indeed, now that our attention is called to 
it, we realize that each one uses arbitrary marks for 
some purpose or other. Many years ago Professor 
Petrie noticed that ancient pottery had also marks 
upon it. The striking resemblance of some of these 
marks to letters of the alphabet did not escape his 
eye. Following his instinct for tabulating facts on 
all occasions, he began collecting these pottery marks. 
In the course of years the collection has grown to be 
very large. _ He has now given out the results of this 
research compared with certain ancient forms of the 
alphabet. Every letter of the alphabet is supplied 
by these pottery marks. Many scholars have labored 
to show how the letters of the alphabet were developed 
out of pictures or hieroglyphs, These pottery marks 
need no development. Here are all the letters of the 
alphabet ready-made, needing only to be appropriated. 
Moreover these pottery letters are practically com- 
plete in the earliest history of the race. 
Syria in which the ancient language was almost de- 
void of the use of sibilant, or hissing letters, the pot- 
tery is almost devoid of ‘‘sibilant’’ pottery marks. 
Once Professor Petrie has found in Egypt a sentence 
formed of these marks, but is not able to translate it. 
Whatever may be shown historically of the adoption 
of the alphabet by different peoples, and much can 
be shown, these facts pointed out by Professor Petrie 
must be reckoned with and are of most startling 
interest, 

Prof. William Flinders Petrie, Formation of the Alpha- 
bet, British School of Archaeology, Study Series III. 


Is the Bible Scientifically Accurate ? 


T IS often said that the Bible is a book of life, 
intended only as a teacher of morals and reli- 
gion, and not to be relied upon for accurate in- 

the formation on other subjects. This is very like the 
truth ; so very much like it that many are ready at 
once to accept it as altogether the truth. Let us see. 
She Bible is not a scientific treatise—granted. The 
Bible is not a history of the world—granted, The 
Bible is a book of life, the Book of Life, and what- 
ever else there may be in it is but incidental to its 
great purpose as the Book of Life—granted. But 
that the Bible is not to be relied upon for accurate 


In a part of - 


knowledge of other things which are introduced as 
incidental to the main purpose of the book is an opin- 
ion that will bear looking into. Is a witness to be 
accepted as entirely reliable on the main subject who 
is utterly unreliable concerning the time, place, and 
circumstances, and untrustworthy in the incidental 
facts, illustrations and narratives connected with his 
testimony ? - Well, think that over, and in the mean- 
time take note of the significant fact that every little 
while some historical or scientific claim or intimation 
of the Bible is attested in surprising fashion, and in 
such a way as to suggest a marvelous accuracy in the 
Bible in such matters, For exainple, it is found by 
E. Weidener that a Babylonian astronomical observa- 
tion which measured the distance between two fixed 
stars in the year 1993 B.C., almost the date of the 
call of Abraham, is surprisingly exact, This very 
pertinently suggests that, if the ancient world had 
such accurate scientific knowledge, it may well be 
that incidental scientific statements in early portions 
of the Bible were founded upon just such knowledge ; 
that the Bible, while not a book of science, is reliable 
in scientific allusions ; and thus we are relieved from 
the rather awkward attempt to believe a witness on 
the most important parts of his. testimony whom we 
cannot believe at all in incidental matters. 


E. Weidener, in Or. Lit. XIV, 1911, col. 345-346. 


The Next World as Egyptians Saw It 


GYPTIAN tombs yield great numbers, sometimes 
thousands, of statuettes called ushadéi figures. 
There has been a great deal of discussion about 

the meaning of this. name and about the purpose of 
the figures. The chief use of them now seems to be 
to gratify the consuming desire of every tourist to 
carry home some relic of old Egypt, though this 
could hardly have been any part of the original pur- 
pose! It has sometimes been suggested that they 
were intended to represent persons who could not 
afford the expense of embalming, but who thought by 
being thus represented in the tomb they might vica- 
riously have a part in the life of the other world. The 
usually accepted opinion is that these little pottery 
figures represented servants, perhaps the embalmed 
man himself, in various attitudes and garbs and states 
of preparation for work in order to supply food and 
everything needful to the dead man. This view has 
now received fresh and strong confirmation by the 
work of Professor E. Mahler. It will at once be seen 
how this emphasizes the view, already expressed in 
these notes, of the grossly materialistic notion which 
the Egyptians entertained concerning the other world 
and life after death. No conception of the resurrec- 
tion, as we understand it, could be held by people 
who held such a notion. 

Professor E. Mahler, Proc. Society of Bib. Arch., May, 
1912, pp. 146-151. 


The Strong Appeal in Genuine Relics 


HILE stumbling over the ruins of old Jericho, 
which Sellin and his diggers left so full of pits, 
I was followed by some men whom I at first 
suspected of sinister motives. They finally came near, 
and proved to be only dealers in ‘‘antiques,’’ not 
professional dealers, but villagers. A weaver’s weight 
now lies on my desk doing service as a humble paper- 
weight. All stones are old, but one that is linked with 
the daily life of the old city of Jericho seems to link 
one immediately with the days of the patriarchs, 
There is a strong appeal zz genuine relics. 

And many small Egyptian objects of art have 
been found in Russia, M. Touraieff reports, even as 
far north as Kiev. They are of the later Egyptian 
centuries on until the time of Christ. It is interesting 
to note these mute witnesses of those lines of influence 
and intercourse which were uniting the world as it 
drew toward the coming of the Redeemer of men. 
Just as European beads and trinkets in the heart of 
Africa denote lines of civilization along which the 
bearer of the gospel also may find his way, so these 
Egyptian trinkets in the dark parts of the ancient 
world mark lines of civilization by means of which a 
highway was being prepared in the deseit for the 
Messenger of God's grace to a lost world. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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This month the specialist is Minnie E. Kennedy, General 
Secretary of the Birmingham Sunday School Association 


Conducted by Hugh Cork as the Chief-of-Staff, 
with the co-operation of ten other specialists 





WHEN A “ DOWN-TOWN ” SCHOOL WAS GRADED 


HE CASE.—The school to be studied is the Fifth 

Avenue Presbyterian, Birmingham, Alabama. 

The way this school came to get into the graded 

rank and introduce graded lessons is worthy of care- 
ful study, 


The Building.—It is a ‘‘down-town’’ church, a 
building of brick with other buildings ‘ crowding 
closely upon two sides, shutting out light and air. 
Just around the corner is all the surging whirl and 
uproar of busy city life. 

The available space is fairly well divided by the 
well-lighted, airy auditorium on the one hand and 
the ‘‘plant’’ of the Sunday-school on the other, the 
two being separated by large siding partitions, 

When the school first began the work of organizing 
departments and installing graded lessons its equip- 
ment consisted of a small assembly room, into which 
opened five class-rooms on tk¢ ground floor and one 
large room above, An additional room entirely sepa- 
rated, and a long, narrow, dark basement divided into 
three rooms (one used as a kitchen) completed the 
equipment. 


The People.—As one of their leaders would say, 
they are just fo/ks like the rest of us. A fairly typical 
‘*down-town'’ congregation—a rich man or two, 
some staid, substantial ‘‘ householders,’’ drummers, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, insurance men, dentists, 
clerks,—a few professional men, young people in 
goodly array; many of them, women as well as men, 
busily engaged six days in the week. There is some 
wealth, but no utter poverty, the great majority being 
people of moderate means. 

For superintendent, the ‘‘ big man from Jefferson”’ 
with a heart to match his inches, genial, sympathetic, 
overflowing with good-will, keeping always the ‘‘doors 
of his nature open toward humanity.’’ Associated 
with him, a man with a genius for organization, won- 
derfully fertile in ideas and plans, of untiring energy, 
withal having insight into principles, and a full recog- 
nition of the scope and value of modern educational 
thought as applied to the Sunday-school. 


The School.—When the aggressive campaign for 
better things was begun, there was but one separate 
department, that for the Primaries—the Beginners 
having then no identity of their own, being reckoned 
only as a class or grade of the Primary Department. 
In reality this was not entirely separate, since the 
children on every Sunday morning toiled up the stairs 
that led from the basement to take their places among 
the older people that filled the assembly room for the 
closing exercises. 7 

In some ways effective work was being done. The 
old two years’ course was beizg taught to the Begin- 
ners, An esprit de corps was beginning to be mani- 
fested that well prepared the way for the work that 
was to follow. An organized class of young people 
had been successful in reack:ng some good material 
for teachers and workers. 


The Plan.—Sunday-school news was not delayed in 
reaching this school, and the action of the International 
Convention at Louisville in 1908 with reference to 
Graded Lessons was promptly noted. Plans were 
made not only to introduce the lessons as soon as they 
were available, but alsc to utilize in the best way the 
time for preparation that was given before they could 
be issued. Hence steps were taken to emphasize and 
develop the department idea, in order that the educa- 
tional work might be more effectively done than 
would be possible under the oid plan of organization. 


Difficulties.—The best of us are slow to catch, at 
first sight, the full import and worth of new methods 
and of unfamiliar principles. We weigh, consider, 
and odject, until at last we come to full understanding 
and acceptance. It was true, also, that in carrying 
out the plans just laid there would be very real diffi- 
culties, 

So there was a fear that separate departments and 
sessions would weaken church and school spirit and 
would tend to divide the organization into many little 
organizations, with but slight connection. the one with 
the other ; a fear that the schoc: :n the process would 


\\ 


oe 


be robbed of the enthusiasm of numbers. Perhaps the 
thought came that so much stress upon educational 
processes would injure or destroy a realization of the 
supreme importance of the evangelical and spiritual. 
Complaint was made because the children in the 
home were studying each one a different lesson. It 
was feared that the teachers’-meeting could not 
survive under the stress of the new conditions. The 
equipment was inadequate, there not being enough 
rooms for the departments and for the many classes 
necessary 

How Success Was Won.—In the words of one who 
wrought it out, ‘* First came the determination to do."’ 

1. The Beginners were organized into a depart- 
ment and given a room in the basement, opening 
into the Primary room. A Junior Department was 
organized and placed in one of the larger class-rooms. 

2. To quote again, ‘‘Careful choice was made of 
department superintendents and of teachers as well.’’ 
All available material was considered, and after the 
choice was made every effort was directed toward 
giving inspiration and help, and toward fitting the 
leaders for effective service. 

3. When the first year’s course for Beginners, 
Primaries, and Juniors appeared, they were im- 
mediately adopted, being taught in each case, of 
course, to all the grades within the department. 

Department superintendents and teachers were 
given an intelligent conception of the nature and de- 
tails of the courses. They were trained from the be- 
ginning to make provision for the successive years of 
courses that were to follow. : 

4. Effort was made to secure co-operation in the 
homes by means of giving information with reference 
to the nature and importance of the home-work of 
the child, and by showing the reasonableness of the 
demands, 

5. The teachers’-meeting was adapted to the new 
conditions and requirements. It was most success- 
fully reorganized after this fashion : All workers meet 
at 6.30 on Wednesday evening: and take supper 
together. The various departments take turns in 
serving this meal, for which a nominal sum is charged 
each one who attends. Immediately afterward train- 
ing-lessons are taught. One class has finished a 
first standard course, and has taken up an advanced 
course, while a new class has been formed to study 
the first course. These classes are composed, in 





Clinical Notes 


By the Chief-of-Staff 


1. It has been said that graded lessons will not work 
when all the courses are tried in the same school at the 
same time. This statement is refuted by the story of 
this school. 


2. The assistant superintendent was chosen, not to 
fill the office, but that the office might fill him. Why 
not secure for the superintendent an associate who has 
a genius for giving strength to the organization. All 
schools have a number of such men. If set to work, 
aGvancement will be recorded from that day. 


3. Note how little of grading they had to begin with. 
Have you less ? 


4. This school, unlike most schools, graded its depart- 
ments to get ready to introduce the Graded Lessons. 
The average school is apt to introduce the Graded Les- 
sons to get the school graded. In one case we prepare 
the house and supply the cupboard because we are ex- 
pecting company. In the other, when the company 
atrives we fire the cook-stove and send for supplies be- 
cause company has come. Preparation first will not 
only do away with embarrassment, but will be the best 
indication that our company is welcome, and they will 
want to come again. 


5. Note how the teachers’-meeting was conducted. 
There has been fear for the success of this if Graded 
Lessons were introduced. 


6. Specific requirements of officers and teachers did 
not drive workers away, but won to the school the best 
there were in the congregation. 

7. A spiritual atmosphere evident on every hand is 


the result, as it always will be with well-planned organi- 
zation to teach the Word of God. 
















large measure, of young people who are interested, 
and are doing good work. 
Next in order comes the 
service, lasting about twenty-five or thirty minutes, 
conducted by the pastor or by some one appointed by 


regular mid-week prayer 


him, The workers then divide into sections, accord- 
ing to the departments which they represent, and in 
these sections illustrative lessons are taught, practical 
problems discussed, and plans outlined. Thus, in 
one service has been combined the training-class, the 
prayer service, and the teachers’ - or workers’ -meeting. 
The difficulty that arises, owing to the conditions of 
modern city life, from the multiplication of meetings 
has been successfully overcome. The social feature, 
with its fellowship and its feeling of cheer, has been 
a prime factor in developing and fostering school 
spirit and enthusiasm. The section work has given 
definiteness to the planning. It also serves as a 
drilling-ground for raw recruits as well as a means of 
increasing the efficiency of those who have been 
longer in service. It gives an opportunity for unify- 
ing the department work, and provides timely remedy 
for the various needs as they arise. It furnishes 
practical instruction in the principles of pedagogy as 
applied to the current lessons. Of course, no attempt 
is made to teach all of the various lessons in any one 
department, but usually one lesson is given to illus- 
trate a method of teaching. 

5. With the appearance of the Intermediate lessons 
an Intermediate Department was organized. The 
need for equipment was met by placing it in the 
Auditorium. Boys and girls were put in separate 
classes, and men teachers provided for the boys. 

Senior and Adult Departments were organized also, 
the first named looking forward with expectancy to 
the first-year course to be issued for them. — 

6. Responsibility was placed upon‘the department 
superintendents. They were made to feel that: stic- 
cess, not only in the matter of organization, but also 
in that of the course of instruction, depended pri- 
marily upon their efforts. To them was left in large 
measure the solution of the problem of securing and 
keeping a good teaching force and of arranging the 
corps of substitute teachers made necessary by the 
Graded Lessons, 

7. New material, as it was brought in, was carefully 
graded, pupils being assigned to the department and 
course best suited to their needs, 

8. The standard of service was placed so high that 
workers either measured up to it or dropped out of 
their own accord. This was-done by creating a pub- 
lic sentiment that condemned carelessness and indif- 
ference, and that applauded cffort and faithfulness. 

9. Department spirit was cultivated and empha- 
sized. This was done without any sacrifice of school 
spirit ; rather was this last intensified. 

The department was shown to be important, and 

to be magnified because it was a part of the school. 
“ 10, ‘*An intimate familiarity with conditions in 
each department and a never-ending campaign of 
encouragement were maintained, convincing the de- 
partment workers that they cou/d if they would—and 
that they musz.’’ The supreme motive of loving 
service for the King was kept before their minds. 

11. As each additional course of the lessons ap- 
peared it was promptly introduced, the department 
officers planning in advance to meet the demand for 
additional teachers. So carefully and so thoroughly 
was this done that there was no apparent dismay or 
panic at the multiplication of classes, 

12. The correlated work has been emphasized and 
magnified in the Junior and Intermediate Depart- 
ments. 

13. Annual Promotion Day on the last Sunday in 
September has been ‘made a great occasion. The 
exercises are held: at eleven o'clock, in the Audito- 
rium. The program includes some of the required 
work of each department. Certificates of Promotion, 
based on the work, are conferred. Ifa pupil has not 
accomplished the task given him, he receives no 
honors. 

14. After a degree of efficiency was reached, mem- 
bers of the Church Board were carried on a tour of 
inspection to see the work in process, that they might 
judge for themselves as to its value. 

(Continued on page 532) 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 8 (Matt. 9: 35 to 10: 15; 10: 40 to 11: 1) 
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PLAN ‘NOW FOR RALLY DAY! 


Methods that Brought Success Last Year 








A Rally Day That Rallied 


HE Rally Day with a big program and great hurrah 
never appealed to me. The account about it 
looked good in the church papers, but the re- 


ports of the Bee for the following Sundays did not: 


seem to show up, a_ corresponding growth. There 
seems to be an after-clap, and that is always to be 
avoided. We felt that we needed another kind, so 
we worked one out on different lines. It added but 
thirty percent to our attendance on Rally Day, but 
increased our permanent enrolment by ten percent, 
and our permanent attendance over fifteen percent. 

We assumed that the best way to rally a school is to 
set them at work to rally others, 

In briet, this was our plan : 

To get the names of those not in any other Sunday- 
school. 

To invite them, both by mail and personally, to 
attend our Sunday-school Rally Day exercises. 

To plan for some one to call for them when pos- 
sible. 

To have them visit the class to which they would 
belong if they decided to join. 

To the end that they might better judge, the Sun- 
day-school itself was to be conducted as usual, with 
the lesson study as the most important feature. 

The enrolment of new scholars to be at the other 

services of the day. 

A follow-up plan. for those newly enrolled, and for 
those not secured at the first attempt. 

, . At the very first we decided that our plan should 
be to work for regular attendants rather than for one- 
day visitors. 

The preliminary work was. gutlined systematically. 
This is how we re our plan ;...... 

_.., Two Psdap alge ¢ Rally Day we passed blank cards 

in. the Sunday-sc oe, and also in the church services, 
asking for the name, address, and approximate age or 
grade in school, of any, old or young, who were not 
members of any other Sunday-school.. These we 
turned over to the Rally Day committee ; duplicates 
were eliminated, and the addresses corrected from city 
directory, telephone book or personal knowledge. 

That same week the Rally Day committee met, four 
of them being present. Their work was to get a 
,printed invitation into the hands of every person 
whose name had been secured ; to arrange for some 
one to follow this up with a personal invitation ; and 
to leave a permanent card index containing all the 
information available, which would be the basis for 
future work for those not now secured. 

By running over the roster of church members and 
attendants, the pastor had added to the list such of 
those as were not in Sunday-school. 

The printed invitations were to be in postal card 
form ; as one of the committee called off the name a 
second addressed the blank postal cards. These can 
be printed just as well after being addressed, the advan- 
tage of addressing them first being that you can make 
a better estimate then of how many to print. 

At the same time a third member of the committee 
copied the same information on a small visiting-card, 
and a fourth prepared a larger card with the same 
information for the permanent card-index. Thus, by 
calling off the information but once, three things 
were accomplished. 

The visiting-cards, showing the age or grade, were 
assigned to the class in which the persons would be 
were they to become regular attendants. They were 
visited by the look-out committee or officers of the 
class, if it were an organized one, or by the teacher. 
In most instances an offer was made to call around 
on Sunday morning, in plenty of time to accompany 
them to Sunday-school, an offer much appreciated, 
and often accepted. 

The Sunday-school hour was not twisted from its 
ordinary routine, nor filled up with a program. It 
seemed to us that a Sunday-school Rally Day ought 
to include a Sunday-school, and that Sunday-school 
in session. Our invitations read : ‘A chance to see 
a modern Sunday-school at work.’’ 

In the classes thé regular lesson was studied, and 
at its conclusion the visitors were introduced to the 
regular members of the class. No one was asked or 
urged toenroll. They were given time to think it over. 


There was a great Rally Day held on the first day of 
the month that began in September nearly twenty- 
four hundred years ago that is filled with suggestion 
for the 1912 rallies. Ezra was the leader in that big 
Bible-school, and it is recorded that “‘ all the people 
gathered themselves together as one man.”’ ‘‘ And 
there was very great gladness.”” Let the keynote of 
our Rally Day also be gladness because of the Word, 
and let the rally be, as was Israel’s, around the Book 
that bears witness of Christ, the living Word. 








All were asked and urged to remain for the preach- 
ing service (like most western schools, we meet at 
9.30, with preaching at 11.00). In fact, as the invi- 
tations stated, the entire Sunday was to be given up 
to Sunday-school work. 

The Pastor preached on “The Why of Bible 
Study."’. Music was furnished by a chorus choir 
augmented by a large group of Sunday-school singers. 
Then enrolment cards were passed in the congrega- 
tion, and the pastor put himself back of the pull for 
new members. 

In the evening a platform meeting was held, with 
ten-minute addresses on ‘‘ Modern Kindergarten Work 
in the Sunday-school,’’ ‘‘Why Boys Like Our 
School,’’ ‘‘The Young Women's Classes,’’ ‘‘ The 
New Men's Class,’’ ‘*The Home Department.’’ 
These subjects were presented by officers or teachers 
or members of some of the classes. Music by the 
double choir interspersed the program. 

The Sunday-school superintendent was the pre- 
siding officer of the evening, and again the pastor 


. presented the matter of enrolment. This closed the 


second, but.not the final, part of the campaign. 
During the following week a personal, typewritten 


letter (no carbon copies) went to each one who had 


enrolled ; a letter of greeting, giving the class to 
which the one was assigned, telling the hour of 
Sunday-school session, and suggesting that prompt- 
ness and regularity were characteristics of our school. 
This cheery letter was signed by the superintendent. 

The classes were expected to visit all new members 
within two weeks, and also to follow up any who had 
not been secured as members, and they did so. 

Now as to the results. Our school, previous to the 
Rally Day, had an enrolment of 632, of whom 68 
wete on the Cradle Roll and Home Department; the 
average attendance was about 350. The attendance 
the four Sundays previous to Rally Day was 350, 
340, 335, 362. 

On Rally Day the attendance was 470. We en- 
rolled 20 in the Home Department and Cradle Roll, 
and 43 in the main school. The four Sundays follow- 
ing, the attendance was 402, 413, 400, 410. 

This plan requires work, as does anything which 
succeeds. It is not showy, but it gets results, and re- 
sults that are permanent. We tried it the second year 
with variations, and with similar good results. 

Our school does not lessen much during the sum- 
mer, so that we do not especially need to rally the 
stay-at-homes or the forget-to-comes, If we did need 
to do so, we would merely enlarge this plan to in- 
clude invitation and visitation of these also. —F. G. H. 
Stevens, Pasadena, Cal. 

b 


To Double the School in a Year 


HE tyit Rally Day service was the best we have 
had at the Moody Church. We had 2,310 
present, and the amount of Scripture the gradu- 

ates recited was amazing. The Map Song of Pales- 
tine was exceptionally good. Every teacher and offi- 
cer voted to seek to double the school in one year. 
Its enrolment is 2,397 and its average attendance for 
September 1, 256. 

We are taking for our promise the words of Jesus, 
John 12 : 32, ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.’ 

For our method, *‘Every one bring one, and then 
the thing is done."’ 

Our object is, ‘* By all means save some.’ 

And our message is John 3 :16,—£. ¥. Woolley, 
Chicago. 





When the Classes Planned the Rally 


WE HAVE just finished Rally Day at Grace 

Church, and the success of our method of get- 

ting out attendance was so pronounced that I 

feel that the plan may bring good results in other 
schools. 

About ten days before Rally Sunday, a carboned 
typewritten letter was sent to each teacher asking that 
they devise some original method that they might 
agiopt for getting out attendance, and advising them 
that an expenditure, not exceeding five cents per 
scholar, would be allowed by the school. Accom- 
panying this letter was a blank, also carboned, which 
they were asked to fill out and hand to the superin- 
tendent, in a sealed envelope, on the Sunday preced- 
ing Rally Sunday. This blank read : 





I NS ibics cdi Wil a ccscicodeisbliche ces 
Number of Scholars enrolled............cccccceeeeseees 


Approximate Age of Scholars..............cceseeeeeeees 


Description of method that will be used for get- 
ting out attendance of this class on Rally Sunday: 


CORR O ERE E REECE HEHEHE EEE E EEE E SEE EEE EEE EEE EES EEE EEH ETE E EE EEEEED 











Out of the eighteen classes in the school, only four 
failed to give some written plan. On Rally Sunday 
the plans were gone over briefly and the actual 
attendance was read from the platform.—/. B&B, 
Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 


~ 
Using Printer’s Ink Effectively 


ITH a heavy downpour of rain at the time for 
people to gather in the Sunday-school, the 
people of the Bethany United Evangelical 

Church at Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, had a rally that 
produced inspiration and enthusiasm that must result 
in permanent good. With all kinds of printed matter 
and advertisements in the daily paper of the town, an 
effort was made to secure an attendance of five hun- 
dred, and that number and many more would have 
been present had it not been for a rainy Sunday, on 
which very few people couid be found on the streets. 
Yet the pastor and superintendents succeeded ‘jin 
arousing the people so that even the rain could not 
keep them away from the Rally Day services. How 
was it done? 

Printed matter was used very freely. An attractive 
advertisement was inserted in the daily paper, men- 
tioning distinctive features of the program and wel- 
coming visitors with the suggestion, ‘‘ Never a stranger 
but once at Bethany, and then only for a minute.’’ 
The paper also published a news item telling of the 
preparations fur the Rally Day. Postal cards were 
printed in the form of a subpoena. Other invitations 
were prepared in the form of a railroad ticket, for a 
‘¢Rally Day Excursion.’’ The pastor visited nearly 
every family connected with the Sunday-school, as 
did also the superintendents. The pastor sent per- 
sonal letters to members of the school and very at- 
tractive post cards to the members of his large men’s 
Bible class. All the teachers of the various clssses 
in the school sent post cards to the members of their 
respective classes. The scholars caught the enthu- 
siasm, and a school with an enrolment of 407 had 
more present than its enrolment. The schoolroom 
was also beautifully decorated with streamers and 
flags. A special program was prepared for the day. 
The excellent music resulted in enthusiastic singing. 
At the close of the exercises the testimony of all pres- 
ent was, ‘‘It was great.’’ 

The attendance a year ago on Rally Day was 210, 
but with the use of printer's ink and the promotion of 
a co-operative spirit an increase of over 100 percent 
was secured. The members and officers of the school 
talked and worked for Rally Day. Acash offering of 


$345 was also secured at the session of the Sunday- 
school. 

The success of the day was the result of following 
many of the suggestions for Rally Day given in The 
Sunday School Times. — Rev. James D. Kistler, 
Tamaqua, Pa. 
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LESSON 10. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


N EXPERIENCED and scientific agriculturist 
was driving through a beautiful valley, where 
ignorant and thriftless farmers were witnessed 

against on every hand by their untidy fields, ill- 
looking crops, scrubby cattle, and unpainted build- 
ings. is soul rebelled within him as he looked at 
it. He said to his friend: “If only they knew what 
they could do with it!" ‘ What could eed do with 
it?” was the reply. ‘‘ They could do anything with 
it,” he prtiirertn g ‘Those slopes on the hills there 
that are covered with brush and scrub could grow 
thousands of grape-vines. This soil only needs a 
little right treatment to be as rich as any in this 
country. If they would import a few specimens of 
blooded stock, in a few years ee A would have prize- 
winning cattle all over this valley; for God just 
made it for grass and hay. Do you see those apple- 


trees? Fine old trees they are, and only a few 
scrubb — on them; why, if those trees were 
pruned and sprayed for a year or two, they would 


pay for about all the improvements that the place 
needs. The pity of it is that these people are so 
ignorant that they don’t know the prosperity that is 
right at their hands.” 

30 Jesus felt when he looked at the personal and 
moral life of men. So he feels to-day as he looks 
upon us, struggling for that which is not worth the 
having. He was moved with compassion. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 
The study of this lesson is much illuminated when 
we see the place that this general evangelization of 
the people. had in Jesus’ life-work. It was suggested 
in **A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson” in the last 
issue of the Times. Dr, Sanders’ first paragraph 
touches the same idea, Professor Riddle’s two brief 
inttoductory paragraphs connect up the lesson of the 
day with the course of our Lord’s ministry. His 
note on verse 36 suggests the nature of Jesus’ com- 
passion. Mr. Ridgway is attracted by the thought 
of that compassion, and his second and third para- 
graphs are connected with it. Dr. Mackie’s para- 
graphs 1 and 2 are descriptive of the figure of the 
shepherdless people. Professor Clow, paragraph 1, 
opens up the thought of verse 37; read also Pro- 
fessor Riddle’s note on verse 37. Study now the 
men that Jesus sent forth (Professor Clow, para- 
graph 2). Mr, Wells suggests many facts about the 
twelve, and Professor Riddle’s notes (vs. 1-4), and 
Mr. Ridgway’s fourth paragraph, add more. (Ab- 
bott’s Commentary, a Bible dictionary, or a little 
book, ‘‘ The Apostles as Every-Day Men,” published 
by The Sunday School Times Co., will supply one 
with fuller information about the twelve disciples.) 
The disciples were restricted in their commission 
(Professor Clow, paragraph 3; Dr. Sanders, para- 
graph, 4; Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph. ead 
now Professor Clow's fourth paragraph and Dr. 
Sanders’ fifth), Dr. Sanders’ third paragraph should 
now be studied. Observe now Professor Riddle’s 
note (v. 10), Professor Clow (paragraph 5), and Dr. 
Sanders iparegrep® 6). Dr. Mackie’s paragraphs 
3 to 7, together with Professor Riddle’s notes (vs. 9-15), 
make abundantly plain the means & Jesus’ coun- 
sels, The lesson is completed with the thought of 
verses 40-42, on which see Professor Riddle’s notes 
and the closing paragraphs of Professor Clow aud 
Dr. Sanders. 


The Class in Session 

The reasons for the sending out of the Twelve 
were various. First of all was the great motive of 
compassion that lay at the root of all fesus’ ministry. 
We can never understand Jesus at all until we, fora 
moment at least, share his feeling of compassion for 
those who, though outwardly prosperous, are lean of 
soul, and uncertain and harassed by fears and 
doubts in their spiritual life ; or, more pitiful still, 
those who have no spiritual life at all. The help- 
lessness of the sheep, their ignorance of the paths to 
green grass and still waters is richly figurative of 
those who cannot say, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd.” 
In addition to this great motive of compassion are 
subordinate reasons for the tour. 

1. The growing desire of the people to hear the 
message demanded more than one man to speak it. 

2. The people must all be made acquainted with 
the news that something was about to happen, that 
they might be in the state of expectancy and ready 
for the full gospel of the resurrection when it should 
be preached. The ground must be plowed and har- 
rowed ere the seed is planted. 


SEPTEMBER 8. THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE 


Matthew 9 : 35 to 10: 15; 10: 40 to 11:1 Commit verses 7, 8 
Golden Text: He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.—Maithew 10 : 40 


Read Mark 6 : 7-12; Luke 9: 1-6 


‘ 35 Ae Jone went eho ol the gies and Jy villages, ope 
ng in their s ogues, preaching the 1 of the 
kingdom, and all manner of disease ‘and all. manner 
of sickness. But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with com m for them, because they were distressed and 
scattered, as sheep not having a shepherd. 27 Then saith he 
unto his Savings, The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. ean 

vest, that he send forth la’ ts into his harvest. 

10:1 And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and gave 
them authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to 
heai all manner of disease and all manner of sickness, 

2 Now the names of the twelve apostles are these : the first, 
Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother ; 2 James, 
the son of Zeb’e-dee, and John his brother ; 3 Philip, and Bar- 
thol’o-mew ; Thomas, and Matthew the 8 publican ; cong 
the son of Al-phee’us, and Thad-dz’us ; 4 Simon the Ca-na- 
nze‘an, and Judas Iscariot, who also 5 betrayed him. 

5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged them, saying, 
Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into. any 
city of the Samaritans : 6 but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. 7 And as ye go, preach, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 8 Heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse the lepers, cast out demons: freely ye received, freely 
give. g Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your 6 purses : 
10 no wallet for your journey, neither two coats, nor shoes, 
nor staff: for the laborer is worthy of his food. 11 And into 
whatsoever city or village ye shall enter, search out who in it 
is worthy ; and there abide till ye go forth. 12 And as ye 
enter into the house, salute it. 13 And if the house be worthy, 
let your peace come upon it: but if it be not worthy, let your 
peace return to you. 14 And whosoever shall not receive you, 
nor hear your words, as ye go forth out of that house or that 
city. shake off the dust of your feet. 15 Verily I say unto you, 
It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Go-mor’- 
rah in the day of judgment than for that city. 

1 Or, good tidings: and so elsewhere %Or, Jacod %See marginal 
note on ch. 5. 46. * Or, Zealot See Lk. 6.15; Acts 1.13. 5 Or, de- 
livered him up * Gr. girdles, 


The American Revision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
b 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


9.: 35-—In what part of Paléstine was Jesus at this time ? 
What is meant by ‘‘the gospel of the kingdom ’’.? (Riddle, 
1, v. 35, v.73 Clow, r-; Sanders, 1.) : 

Verse 38.— Who is ‘‘the Lord of the harvest’ ? (Riddle.) 

10 : 1.— What were ‘‘ unclean spirits ’’ ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 5.—Why did Jesus give this command? (Riddle ; 
Clow, 3; Sanders, 4; Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 6.—Whom did Jesus mean by ‘‘the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel’? ? (Riddle; Clow, 3.) 

Verse 7.—What is the exact meaning of the declaration 
«* The kingdom of heaven is at hand” ? (Riddle; Clow, 4; 
Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 8.—Is there any record that the disciples raised 
the dead on this tour? (Riddle.) 

Verses 9, 10.—Why were the disciples commanded not 
to make provision for their needs? (Riddle ; Clow, 5; San- 
ders, 6; Mackie, 4, 5.) 

Verse 11.—How were the disciples to tell who was 
worthy? (Riddle; Mackie, 6.) 

Verse 12.—What was it to ‘‘salute’’ ahouse? (Riddle; 
Mackie, 7.) 

Verse 14.— What was the reason of this seeming vindic- 
tiveness ? (Riddle; Mackie, 8.) 

Verse 15.— What is ‘‘ the day of judgment ’’? (Riddle, ) 








3. The disciples themselves needed to learn their 
future task while the great Teacher was still with 
them. They must learn the nature and power of 
their commission. 

4. The disciples must learn that prayer means 
action, and that one Cannot pray for the good of the 
people and not labor for it also. 

e immediate answer to the feeling of compassion 
and the prayer for laborers is the senting out of the 
twelve disciples. This is not the first time they have 
been called unto Jesus, but it is the first time they 
have been authorized to co-operate with Jesus in 
his work. We have, before this, considered the 
varied upbringings, occupations, and characteristics 
of these men, but must always remind ourselves that 
their one at qualification was their obedience. It 
is simply impossible for us to see in this sending out 
of the disciples anything like the creation of an offi- 
cial church and the appointment of officers therein. 
It will be apparent to the open-minded student of 
the New Testament that Jesus gave to men his spirit, 
and never gave any Office, and that all official Chris- 
tian organization is a matter of human convenience 
and expediency formed under the guidance and 
leadership of the Spirit of Christ, in accordance with 
the necessities of the time and place, The present 
commission to the Twelve is purely temporary. At 
another time their great commission was given, and 
that was permanent. Now they were to go only to 
the people of Israel. The reasons for this are appar- 
ent: 1. It was the right of the people of Israel to re- 





ye therefore the Lord of the har-* 


‘is to understand the heart of Christ. ‘* 
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ceive the gospel promised b 


2. To 
have preached to the Gentiles at this time would 


the prophets. 


have intensified prejudice against Christ. 3. They 
did not themselves sympathize with any effort to 
give the gospel to the Gentiles till long after this. 

The main part of their message seems to have 
been to awaken anticipation of something further to 
come. They were not to neglect the physical needs 
of those to whom they went. Their duty in short 
was to make vivid to the le the presence and 

wer of God. ‘* He that cometh to God must be- 
ieve that he is.” The sum and substance of the 
directions for their equipment was, *‘ go just as you 
are, as brothers bearing good news to others of your 
family. It is as much their duty to receive as yours 
to give.” He that receives the messenger receives 
him that sent him, and whoso welcomes Christ’s rep- 
resentative, though he be a little one, with so much 
of hospitality as is indicated in the giving of a cup of 
cold water shall not lose his reward. 


A Lesson Summary 


Christ gives to us a lesson of never-failing wonder 
in the perfect way in which emotion and action are 
mingled in his life. One of the penalties we seem to 
pay for our lack of soul is that we almost always lay 
an over-emphasis on some one virtue, and by failing 
to combine our virtues we miss our real effectiveness. 
At the basis of all Jesus’ action was a great and stir- 
ting emotion, the emotion of compassion, of pity, of 
intense sympathy. To understand that com ~ 

so 
loved "—Christ pitied those who did not in the least 
pity themselves. 

‘* Behold, thou sayest, Iam rich and have gotten 
riches and have need of nothing ; and knowest not 
that thou art the wretched one and miserable and 
poor and blind and naked.” We have to know the 
value of the spiritual to share this emotion. Along 
with it is the compassion for the physical need of 
men. Christ has the emotion, and with it is the cool, 
well-planned, self-sacrificing action that transmits that 


‘emotion into reality, that turns its energy into effec- 


tive channels so that it is not wasted. motion with- 
out action is ruinous, and not less so than action 
without emotion. Pray ye, and go ye, and give ye. 


Questions for Class Use ¢ 

1. Why were the people as sheep without 9 shepherd ? 

2. What did Jesus mean by saying the harvest is plen- 
teous ? 

3. If we pray for laborers, how can we work for the 
answer of that prayer ? 

4- Why were the disciples restricted to the people of 
Israel ? 

5. What forms of labor for Christ are needful to-day ? 

6. Why is the feeling of compassion dangerous unless 
followed up by action ? 

7. What is the dangerous effect of novel-reading and 
theater-going on our emotional nature ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Compassion is in itself a great power. The drive and 
force of it lie behind all the great movements for the bet- 
terment of our race and cur conditions. 

mma never directed us to pray for the removal of diffi- 
culties, but rather to ask for men with the disposition to 
attack them. 

Real laborers for God are those that he sends forth. 
Sometimes they cannot see why. they are chosen, as Moses 
and Isaiah could not understand why they were chosen. 
An intense desire for Christian service is not the first qual- 
ification for it. One may have no desire at all, and yet 
feel compelled to do it in response to a call that overrides 
all personal wishes. 

God, who made souls and loves them, made bodies, too, 
and any so-called miuistry that neglects the body is partial 
and incomplete. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Matt 11 : 20-30.) 


What a terrible judgment to pronounce on a city, 
that it would fare worse than Sodom in the day of 
judgment! And these stern words of Jesus are 
directly joined with most gracious and tender words 
of mercy. = shows how the wise may miss the 
Kingdom of Heaven and what their judgment will 
be ; and he shows the true way to know God and 
what his gift is to those who will come to him. 


1. How do you think Jesus felt in upbraiding these 
cities ? 

2. What was the sin of Capernaum ? 

3. What is the way to know God? 

4. Is the yoke of Jesus a burden that is taken up? 

5. What is the secret of the rest that Jesus gives to the 
weary soul ? 


Evanston, ILL. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 8 (Matt. 9: 35 to 10: 15; 10: 40 to rr: 1) 


The Glorious Company 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


ESUS had now spent a year in a ministry among 
the cities and villages of Galilee.- Its people 
were stirred to the depths, responsive to his 

every word, and expectant of blessing. ‘* When he 
saw the multitudes,” saw them with his deep discern- _ 
ment, the tide of compassion swelled within. The 
were shepherdless sheep, footsore, fleece-torn, wit 
e full of fear. They were a harvest-field lying 

‘ripe, through their spiritual susceptibility, for the 
sickle. But where were the reapers? Jesus looked 
upon that band of men whom he had called to be 
‘*with him.” One thing they needed to fit them to 
go forth into the harvest field. That was the conse- 
cration in which the spirit is enlarged and all gifts 
are sanctified. Thatconsecrationis always bestowed 
in prayer: **Pray ye therefore the Lord of tho har- 
vest.” The night, we may be assured, was spent in 
prayer. In the pear n y Brae sought the presence of 
their Lord. They had been baptized by the Spirit of 
God. They were clothed upon with a new authority. 
They were filled with an unwonted power, Hitherto 
Jesus had said, ‘* Come,”’or ** Follow.” Now he said, 

- Go.” The disciples of Jesus had become the apos- 
tles of Christ. 

It would be well if the whole church of Christ could 
see these men as they actually were when Jesus 
named them. It would deliver us from the unreal 
idealizing of a stained-glass window portraiture. 
They were the glorious co ny of the apostles, but 
their glory did ‘not lie in their culture, or their succes- 
sion as ‘members of a religious caste, or in their vest- 
ments, or in their pose and bearing. ‘They were all 
men of humble origin, plain in.garb, ientaly in man- 
ners, Galilean in accent. A few fishermen, a tax- 
gather, a tradesman or two, and a political insurrec- 
tionist, made up the Twelve, Only twoor three were 
men of'native force. They would never have been 
heard of had not Jesuscalledthem. Wedonot knowa 
single word spoken or a single deed done by several 
who find a place in the list! They were men of diverse 
temperaments and different training. Christ can 

- use men of all ranks, conditions, aptitudes, It mat- 

‘'ters little what a man is in his make and frame, or 

‘what a man has been in his past. Christ can use 
him, and he can ‘‘ make” a vessel of blessing. But 
‘in one feature, the supreme and indispensable thing, 
all of these men were alike. They had beheld, each 
‘in his own measure, the glory of the only begotten 
Son-.of God, in the fulness of his*yrace and truth. 

“Without that experience no man can be an apostle. 

- ‘We must first come to Christ before we can be sent 
by him. The misreadings of Christ's character, the 
misinterpretations of his words, come from men who 
speak of him and speak for him, but have never 
joined the company of the Twelve. 

As these men stand before him in the morning 
light, Jesus lays upon themasolemn charge. Within 
the confines of our lesson, for we leave out the som- 
ber forecast of loss, pain, outcasting, death, that 
charge has four elements. The first element is the 
wise limitation of the area of their service :***Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles.” The day will 
come when Jesus will say,‘‘ Go ye into all the world.” 
But now for these crude and unlessoned evangelists 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel are a first and a 
sufficient care. We all need this counsel. There is 
an ambition and a craving for large and conspicuous 
service which Christ does not approve. Many men 
are busy in Samaria when the lost —— of their own 
flocks and the lambs of their own village are neg- 
lected. A wise teacher limits himself to the duties 
which lie to his hand, and these he fulfils with intense 
and absorbed enérgy. 

The second element is he message of the apostle: 
‘“As ye go, preach.” Preaching is always first. It 
is to be followed by those gracious healing and cleans- 
ing ministries in which the kingdom of God—the 
subject of all preaching—shall be realized. But 
when these are placed first, when they pre-occupy the 
apostle’s mind, when they seem the-insistent thing, 
when men are busy moving all the forces of earth 
and time and all.the powers that be to their ordering, 
the preacher is not in the line of succession to the 
Twelve. First, urgent, in season and out of season, 
there must come the preacher's word, ‘‘ The kingdom 
of heaven, and all the kingdom means, is at hand.” 
And since Jesus not only lived, but died and rose 
again, the preacher's w is not the straitened mes- 
sage which fell from these imperfect disciples. It is 
the Gospel of the Risen Redeemer. Of that a man 
will freely give only as he has freely received. 

The third elemént is ¢he counsel for the way. 
How divinely wise is Christ! He alone knew how 
epoch-making and of what an eternal moment this 
sending forth would be. Yet he glances along the 
way these beloved apostles are to travel, and he is 
as solicitous for them as a. mother for a child. We 
need not lose ourselves in any narrow and literal 
interpretation of gold and scrip and coats and staves. 
All anxious care for a man’s own interests and well- 
being, and all discontent with a scanty wage, are con- 

demned. Courtesy in intercourse, the sa/aam, not 
only of the lips but of the heart, the calm bearing 
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unter contempt, these are the etiquette of the evan- 
gelist. 

The fourth element is ¢he reinforcement of motive. 
esus assures these men of their reward in the bless- 
ngs their coming will bring toothers. To some they 

will be prophets; to others only righteous men; to 
others only as simple littlechildren. Yet all who re- 
ceive them receive Christ, and the humblest service to 
them shall not pass unremembered of God. 


G.Lascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACE.—The preaching tour (9 : 35) was in Gali- 
lee, and covered ‘all thecities,” but there is no 
indication of the exact locality from which the 

Twelve were sent forth, 

Time.—The date of this lesson is probably some- 
what earlier than the death of John the Baptist. But 
it is uncertain how long the preaching and healin 
tour of tho Twelve continued. The early winter o 
A. D. 29 is the most probable date. 

The Lists of the Twelve.— Mark and Luke place the 
list in connection with the choice of the apostles, but 
Matthew gives the names as a preface to the ‘‘ mis- 
sion.” Another list occurs in Acts 1. In all four 
there are three distinct groups, Peter, Philip, and 
James the son of Alpheus being named first in the 
respective groups. The order of the intermediate 
names varies, and ia two cases the names them- 
selves differ. Matthew joins the Twelve in pairs, 
and, as they were sent forth ‘‘by two and two” 
(Mark 6: 7), this arrangement may present the actual 
grouping in the preaching tour. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 35.—Ad// the cities: ‘* All,” as the Greek 
shows, qualifies ‘‘ cities,” not ** villages.” Many, but 
not all/ of the latter were visited.— Zhe gospel of the 
kingdom: The good tidings about the kingdom, the 
new rule to be established on earth. This was the 
main topic in our Lord’s preaching ; compare Io: 3. 
—Disease: Probably chronic maladies. ‘Sickness: 
Other physical afflictions. r] 

Verse 36.— Because they were distressed and scat- 
tered, as sheep not having a shepherd: * Distressed,” 
or, ‘“‘harassed"’; “scattered,” literally, ‘* thrown 
down.” Both terms belong to the main figure of 
shepherdless sheep. Spiritual needs are referred to. 

erse 38.—7he Lord of the harvest: God the 
Father. The immediate answer to the prayer was 
through our Lord himself in his sending forth the 
Twelve. 

Chapter 10: 1.—Hiis twelve disciples: They had 
been chosen nearly a year before this.—Authority : 
The Greek term should always be thus rendered.— 
Unclean spirits ; Demons who are so frequently re- 
ferred to in the Gospels as ‘‘ possessing’ men. 

Verse 2.—T7he first: Peter’s name comes first in 
all the lists, but ‘‘the first” is peculiar to Matthew. 

Verse 3.—Bartholomew ; Usually regarded as an- 
other name for ‘‘ Nathanael” (John 1 : 45-51).—In 
that case the six, up to this name, were the earliest 
followers of Jesus (John 1 : 35-51).—/ames the son of 
Alpheus: It is here held that this James was not 
“the Lord’s brother’’ (Gal. 1 : Oh Thaddeus , 
‘* Lebbzeus ” occurs in some authorities. Luke calls 
him ‘‘ Judas he son of James.” Probably not the 
author of the Epistle of Jude. 

Verse 4.—Simon the Canane@an; Or ** zealot.” 

Verse 5.—Go not into any way of the Gentiles: 
The time had not come for preaching to the Gentiles. 

Verse 6.—The lost sheep of the house of Israel: 
This repeats the figure (chap. 9 : 36). 

Verse 7.—The kingdom of heaven is at hand: 
‘*Hath come near and is near.” ‘The new rule (from 
heaven) which our Lord was to establish on the earth 
was at hand, and, in a certain sense, had already 
bey Probably the Twelve were not yet aware of 
the full meaning of their message. 

Verse 8.—Razise the dead; There is no evidence 
that this was actually done on this tour. Hence 
some authorities omit the clause.—/ree/y : That is, 
** gratis.”—It does not mean *' abundantly.” 

erse 9.—Nor brass in your purses: Greek, 
**girdles.” These were used like pockets. ‘‘ Bress” 
refers to coins of least value, so that the slightest 
provision for their needs was forbidden. 

Verse 10.—No wallet: Used for a supply of food. 
The prohibitions in verses 9 and 10 show that they 
were to depend entirely for the supply of their needs 
upon the response of those to whom they preached. 
This accords the last clause of verse 8 with what 
follows, the laborer is worthy of his food: While 
the details that precede, and a similar prohibition to 
the Seventy (Luke 10: 4), apply only to these cases, 
the general principle of this clause is of universal 
validity. ; 

Verse 11.—Search out who in it is worthy: The 
— visited were usually small, and they would 

ave little difficulty in finding out who would be a 
worthy host. 

Verse 12.—Salute it: By saying ‘‘ Peace beto this 
house !’” So Luke ro: 5. 

Verse 13.—And if the house be worthy : ‘Their sal- 
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utation had no magical effect. Whether it carried a 
blessing with it depended altogether upon the char- 


acter of the inmates, 

Verse 14.—Shake off the dust of your feet: This 
Jewish custom signi complete severance of all in- 
tercourse, and in this case implied, as the context 
shows, denunciation. Its seeming vindictiveness is 
explained by the fact that rejecting these disciples of 
our Lord was virtually rejecting him, and rejecting 
him was rejectin who sent him (comp. v. 40). 

Verse Mopar 2 and Gomorrah: Two cities de- 
stroyed instantly Ey wo gyeme (Gen. 19), and their 
names were proverbial for extreme wickedness, and 
their fate a type of extreme punishment.—/n the day 
of judgment: The day of general judgment when 
the ultimate destiny of all men will be pronounced. 

Verses 16-39.—It is held by many that Matthew 
has collected in these verses much that was uttered 
at a later period, but this is mere conjecture. 

Verse 40.—He that receiveth you receiveth me: 
An appropriate and comforting assurance for the 
disciples.—Receiveth him that sent me: This is the 
religious basis of the entire paragraph. 

erse 42.—A cup of cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple: The fellowship of Christ’s people and 
the humblest act of kindness it elicits are declared 
to be recognized and rewarded by God himself. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


At the Mill.—/esus went about...  apenme J the 
gospel (v.35). In studying Christ's life the interest- 





wine thing is to see how human the man side of him 


He was built of this same Coatesville clay 
(Rom. 8:3). All the big mill owners of Coatesville 
thave done bone labor in the mills. So have their 
sons. Mr. George eesirn” yy although his father 
owned the great plant, used to be up before day and 
in his place before the forge fire just like the rest of 
the hands. Lots of us can remember when the 
president of the Lukens company used to hang over 
the scales with a little hammer fooking for blisters, 
Because the owners are practical men is the reason 
why the Coatesville mills are so large, so famous 
and:so successful. Jesus the same kind of ‘‘ boss.” 
“God put his son in the.mill. Jesus asks none of you 
fellows to do a thing he has not done himself. hat 
is why Christianity is so large, so famous and so suc- 
cessful. Before sending out his disciples in the les- 
son to-day Jesus had gone all over the ground. 


First Avenue and Broadway—He was moved with 
compassion (v. 36). To have compassion is one 
thing—lots of that in town. ‘To be moved with com- 
passion is another thing, and—but oh, the inertia ! 
‘Old Dad Thomas up at Rock Run was burned out 
last night,” I said to a good Coatesvillian. ‘' Poor 
old darkey, how I pity him.” ‘*Youdo? Give me 
ten dollars for him.” ‘* Well—er—ah+you see—to 
tell you the truth, I’m a little short just now, and I'll 
see you later.” Yes, he had the compassion, but not 
the movement. “Pocket movement. Jesus was moved, 
and it is the only ‘‘ perpetual motion” the world will 
ever see (Mark 6 : 34; Heb. 4:15). The great mills 
empty at the whistle blow, and the grimy crowd 
goes cursing and drinking on its way home, The 
play house empties at the curtain fall, and the well- 
dressed crowd goes joking and drinking on its wa 
home. Who is moved with compassion for the pow 3 
less worker or spender? Jesus could not see the 
hopeless aud not keenly feel. Eat, drink and die u 
and down First Avenue, Coatesville. Eat and drin 
and die up and down Broadway, New York. And 
nobody cares but heaven. 


That $10,000,000.— 7he harvest indeed ts plenteous, 
but the. laborers are few (v.37). At Christmas of 
1910 Mr. Carnegie startled the world by giving the 
immense sum of $10,000,000 to promote ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” The New York American 
printed a picture of a big black cannon pointing at 
a little dove with an olive branch and a bag marked 
$10,000,000 and this legend, ‘‘ What can the poor dove 
do?”’ Qn the cannon is this, ‘‘$1,551,000,000." This 
is the sum spent in 1910 by the leading nations in 
war preparations. The war harvest is plenteous, but 
Peace Conferences are few. Is this a case of being 
moved with compassion? Mr. Carnegie writes, ‘' Al- 
though we no longer eat our fellow-men, nor torture 
prisoners, nor sack cities and kill their inhabitants, 
we still kill each other in war like barbarians. Only 
wild beasts are excusable for doing that in the twen- 
tieth century of the Christian era.” So you see there 
is other missionary work to do beside that across the 
sea, and I thought I would lay this missionary pas- 
sage alongside of it (r Tim. 2: 1-3). 


Fame.—His twelve disciples (10: 1). On one side 
twelve plain, ordinary breadwinners, three years 
with the Master. On the other side the lost sheep of 
the tribe of Israel and a world lying in gross sin and 
moral darkness. What is going to happen? What 
has happened? These men were selected after 
prayer (Luke 6: 12, 13). Not much is known about 
them. Learned men write the Life of Paul, But 
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Matthew 9 : 35 to 10: 15; 10: 40 to 11:1 Commit verses 7, 8 
Golden Text: He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.—Matthew 10 : 40 








The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


N EXPERIENCED and scientific agriculturist 
was driving through a beautiful valley, where 
ignorant and thriftless farmers were witnessed 

against on every hand by their untidy fields, ill- 
looking crops, scrubby cattle, and unpainted build- 
ings. is soul rebelled within him as he looked at 
it. He said to his friend: ‘‘If only they knew what 
they could do with it!” ‘* What could we do with 
it?” was the ~ ey ‘* They could do anything with 
it,” he answered. ‘‘ Those slopes on the hills there 
that are covered with brush and scrub could grow 
thousands of grape-vines. This soil only needs a 
little right treatment to be as rich as any in this 
country. If they would import a few specimens of 
blooded stock, in a few years they would have prize- 
winning cattle all over this valley; for just 
made it for grass and hay. Do you see those apple- 
trees? Fine old trees they are, and only a few 
scrubb — on them; why, if those trees were 
pruned and sprayed for a year or two, they would 
pay for about all the improvements that the place 
needs, The pity of it is that these people are so 
ignorant that they don’t know the prosperity that is 
right at their hands.” 

50 oy felt when he looked at the personal and 
moral life of men. So he feels to-day as he looks 
upon us, struggling for that which is not worth the 
having. He was moved with compassion. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 
The study of this lesson is much illuminated when 
we see the place that this general evangelization of 
the people had in Jesus’ life-work. It was suggested 
in **A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson” in the last 
issue of the Times. Dr. Sanders’ first paragraph 
touches the same idea. Professor Riddle’s two brief 
inttoductory paragraphs connect up the lesson of the 
day with the course of our Lord’s ministry. His 
note on verse 36 suggests the nature of Jesus’ com- 
passion. Mr. Ridgway is attracted by the thought 
of that compassion, and his second and third para- 
graphs are connected with it. Dr, Mackie’s para- 
graphs 1 and 2 are descriptive of the figure of the 
shepherdless people, Professor Clow, paragraph 1, 
opens up the thought of verse 37; read also Pro- 
fessor Riddle’s note on verse 37. Study now the 
men that Jesus sent forth (Professor Clow, para- 
graph 2). Mr. Wells suggests many facts about the 
twelve, and Professor Riddle’s notes (vs. 1-4), and 
Mr. Ridgway’s fourth paragraph, add more. (Ab- 
bott’s Commentary, a Bible dictionary, or a little 
book, ‘‘ The Apostles as Every-Day Men,” published 
by The Sunday School Times Co., will supply one 
with fuller information about the twelve disciples.) 
The disciples were restricted in their commission 


(Professor Clow, paragraph 3; Dr. Sanders, para- 
graph, 4; Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph. ead 
now Professor Clow’s fourth agraph and Dr. 


Sanders’ fifth). Dr, Sanders’ third paragraph should 
now be studied. Observe now Professor Riddle’s 
note (v. 10), Professor Clow (paragraph 5), and Dr. 
Sanders (paragraph 6). Dr. Mackie’s paragraphs 
3 to 7, together with Professor Riddle’s notes (vs. 9-15), 
make abundantly plain the mesning % Jesus’ coun- 
sels, The lesson is completed with the thought of 
verses 40-42, on which see Professor Riddle’s notes 
and the closing paragraphs of Professor Clow aud 
Dr. Sanders. 


The Class in Session 

The reasons for the sending out of the Twelve 
were various. First of all was the great motive of 
compassion that lay at the root of all fesus ministry. 
We can never understand Jesus at all until we, for a 
moment at least, share his feeling of compassion for 
those who, though outwardly prosperous, are lean of 
soul, and uncertain and harassed by fears and 
doubts in their spiritual life ; or, more pitiful still, 
those who have no spiritual life at all. The help- 
lessness of the sheep, their ignorance of the paths to 
green grass and still waters is richly figurative of 
those who cannot say, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd.” 
In addition to this great motive of compassion are 
subordinate reasons for the tour. 

1. The growing desire of the people to hear the 
message demanded more than one man to speak it. 

2. The people must all be made acquainted with 
the news that something was about to happen, that 
they might be in the state of expectancy and ready 
for the = of the resurrection when it should 
be preached. The ground must be plowed and har- 
rowed ere the seed is planted. 


-house of Israel. 7 And as ye go, 


Read Mark 6 : 7-12; Luke 9: 1-6 


35 And Jesus went about all the cities and the villages, teach- 
ing in their s and preaching the } 1 of the 
kingdom, and all manner of disease manner 


of But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with com for them, because they were distressed and 
scattered, as sheep not having a shepherd. 77 Then saith he 
unto his disciples, The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
vest, that he send la into his harvest. 

10:1 And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and gave 
them authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to 
heal all manner of disease and all manner of sickness. 

2 Now the names of the twelve apostles are these : the first, 
Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother ; * James, 
the son of Zeb’e-dee, and John his brother ; 3 Philip, and Bar- 
thol’o-mew ; Thomas, and Matthew the “gpblicnn ; 2 James 
the son of Al-phee’us, and Thad-de’us ; 4 Simon the Ca-na- 
nz’an, and Judas Iscariot, who also 5 betrayed him. 

5 These twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged them, saying, 
Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into. any 
city of the Samaritans : 6 but go rather to the lost sheep of the 

reach, Saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 8 Heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse the lepers, cast out demons: freely ye received, freely 
give. g Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your 6 purses : 
10 no wallet for your journey, neither two coats, nor shces, 
nor staff: for the laborer is worthy of his food. 11 And into 
whatsoever city or village ye shall enter, search out who in it 
is worthy; and there abide till ye go forth. 12 And as ye 
enter into the house, salute it. 13 And if the house be worthy, 
let your peace come upon it: but if it be not worthy, let your 
peace return to you. 14 And whosoever shall not receive you, 
nor hear your words, as ye go forth out of that house or that 
city. shake off the dust of your feet. 15 Verily I say unto you, 
It shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Go-mor’- 
rah in the day of judgment than for that city. 

1 Or, good tidings: and so elsewhere *%Or, Jacob ®See marginal 
note on ch. 5. 46. * Or, Zealot See Lk. 6.15; Acts 1.13. % Or, de- 
tivered him up * Gr. girdles. 
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% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


9.: 35-—In what part of Paléstine was Jesus at this time ? 
What is meant by ‘*the gospel of the kingdom ’’.? (Riddle, 
1, v. 35, v- 73 Clow, r-; Sanders, 1.) THN? 

Verse 38.— Who is ‘‘the Lord of the harvest’ ? (Riddle.) 

10 ; 1.— What were ‘‘ unclean spirits ’’ ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 5.—Why did Jesus give this command? (Riddle ; 
Clow, 3; Sanders, 4; Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 6.—Whom did Jesus mean by ‘‘the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel’? ? (Riddle; Clow, 3.) 

Verse 7.—What is the exact meaning of the declaration 
** The kingdom of heaven is at hand’ ? (Riddle; Clow, 4; 
Class in Session, 7.) 

Verse 8.—Is there any record that the disciples raised 
the dead on this tour? (Riddle.) 

Verses 9, 10.—Why were the disciples commanded not 
to make provision for their needs? (Riddle ; Clow, 5; San- 
ders, 6; Mackie, 4, 5.) 

Verse 11.—How were the disciples to tell who was 
worthy? (Riddle; Mackie, 6.) 

Verse 12.—What was it to ‘‘salute’’ a house? (Riddle; 
Mackie, 7.) 

Verse 14.—What was the reason of this seeming vindic- 
tiveness ? (Riddle; Mackie, 8.) 

Verse 15.—What is ‘‘ the day of judgment ’’? (Riddle, ) 








3. The disciples themselves needed to learn their 
future task while the great Teacher was still with 
them. They must learn the nature and power of 
their commission. 

4. The disciples must learn that prayer means 
action, and that one cannot pray for the good of the 
pone and not labor for it also. 

The immediate answer to the feeling of compassion 
and the prayer for laborers is the sending out of the 
twelve disciples. This is not the first time they have 
been called unto Jesus, but it is the first time they 
have been authorized to co-operate with Jesus in 
his work. We have, before this, considered the 
varied upbringings, occupations, and characteristics 
of these men, but must always remind ourselves that 
their one great qualification was their obedience. It 
is simply impossible for us to see in this sending out 
of the disciples anything like the creation of an offi- 
cial church and the appointment of officers therein. 
It will be apparent to the open-minded student of 
the New Testament that Jesus gave to men his spirit, 
and never gave any Office, and that all official Chris- 
tian organization is a matter of human convenience 
and expediency formed under the guidance and 
leadership of the Spirit of Christ, in accordance with 
the necessities of the time and place. The present 
commission to the Twelve is purely temporary. At 
another time their great commission was given, and 
that was permanent. Now they were to go only to 
the people of Israel. The reasons for this are appar- 
ent: 1. It was the right of the people of Israel to re- 


har-* 


‘igs to understand the heart of Christ. ‘ 








ceive the gospel promised by the prophets. 2. To 
have preached to the Gentiles at this time would 
have intensified prejudice a Christ. 3. They 
did not themselves sympathize with any effort to 
give the gospel to the Gentiles till long after this. 

The main part of their message seems to have 
been to awaken anticipation of something further to 
come. They were not to neglect the physical needs 
of those to whom they went. Their duty in short 
was to make vivid to the people the presence and 

wer of God. ‘He that cometh to God must be- 
ieve that he is.” The sum and substance of the 
directions for their equipment was, ‘‘ go just as you 
are, as brothers bearing good news to others of your 
family. It is as much their duty to receive as yours 
to give.” He that receives the messenger receives 
him that sent him, and whoso welcomes Christ’s rep- 
resentative, though he be a little one, with so much 
of hospitality as is indicated in the giving of a cup of 
cold water shall not lose his reward. 


A Lesson Summary 

Christ gives to us a lesson of never-failing wonder 
in the perfect way in which emotion and action are 
mingled in his life. One of the penalties we seem to 
pay for our lack of soul is that we almost always lay 
an over-emphasis on some one virtue, and by failing 
to combine our virtues we miss our real effectiveness. 
At the basis of all Jesus’ action was a great and stir- 
ting emotion, the emotion of compassion, of pity, of 
that compassion 
od so 
loved "—Christ pitied those who did not in the least 
pity themselves. 

‘* Behold, thou sayest, Iam rich and have gotten 
riches and have need of nothing ; and knowest not 
that thou art the wretched one and miserable and 
poor and blind and naked.” We have to know the 
value of the spiritual to share this emotion. Along 
with it is the compassion for the physical need ot 
men. Christ has the emotion, and with it is the cool, 
well-planned, self-sacrificing action that transmits that 


intense sympathy. To understan 


‘emotion into reality, that turns its energy into effec- 


tive channels. so that it is not wasted. motion with- 
out action is ruinous, and not less so than action 
without emotion. Pray ye, and go ye, and give ye. 


Questions for Class Use Me 

1. Why were the people as sheep without 9 shepherd ? 

2. What did Jesus mean by saying the harvest is plen- 
teous ? 

3. If we pray for laborers, how can we work for the 
answer of that prayer ? 

4- Why were the disciples restricted to the people of 
Israel ? 

5. What forms of labor for Christ are needful to-day ? 

6. Why is the feeling of compassion dangerous unless 
followed up by action ? 

7. What is the dangerous effect of novel-reading and 
theater-going on our emotional nature ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Compassion is in itself a great power. The drive and 
force of it lie behind all the great movements for the bet- 
terment of our race and our conditions. 

ag never directed us to pray for the removal of diffi- 
culties, but rather to ask for men with the disposition to 
attack them. 

Real laborers for God are those that he sends forth. 
Sometimes they cannot see why they are chosen, as Moses 
and Isaiah could not understand why they were chosen. 
An intense desire for Christian service is not the first qual- 
ification for it. One may have no desire at all, and yet 
feel compelled to do it in response to a call that overrides 
all personal wishes. 

God, who made souls and loves them, made bodies, too, 
and any so-called ministry that neglects the body is partial 
and incomplete. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Matt 11 : 20-30.) 


What a terrible judgment to pronounce on a city, 
that it would fare worse than Sodom in the day of 
judgment! And these stern words of Jesus are 
directly joined with most gracious and tender words 
of mercy. Jesus shows how the wise may miss the 
Kingdom of Heaven and what their judgment will 
be ; and he shows the true way to know God and 
what his gift is to those who will come to him. 


1. How do you think Jesus felt in upbraiding these 
cities ? 

2. What was the sin of Capernaum ? 

3. What is the way to know God? 

4. Is the yoke of Jesus a burden that is taken up? 

5. What is the secret of the rest that Jesus gives to the 
weary soul ? 

Evanston, ILL. 
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The Glorious Company 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


ESUS had now spent a year in a ministry amo 
the cities and Villages of Galilee.- Its ole 
were stirred to the depths, responsive to his 

every word, and expectant of blessing. ‘‘ When he 
saw the multitudes,” saw them with his deep discern- _ 
ment, the tide of compassion swelled within. The 
were shepherdless sheep, footsore, fleece-torn, wit 
e full of fear. They were a harvest-field lying 

‘ripe, through their spiritual susceptibility, for the 
sickle. But where were the reapers? Jesus looked 
upon that band of men whom he had called to be 
‘with him.” One thing they needed to fit them to 
go forth into the harvest field. That was the conse- 
cration in which the spirit is enlarged and all gifts 
are sanctified. Thatconsecration is always bestowed 
in prayer: ‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of tho har- 
vest.” The night, we may be assured, was spent in 
prayer. In the morning they sought the presence of 
their Lord. They had been baptized by the Spirit of 
God. They were clothed upon with a new authority. 
They were filled with an unwonted power, Hitherto 
Jesus had said, ‘* Come,” or ** Follow.” Now he said, 

- Go.” ‘The disciples of Jesus had become the apos- 
tles of Christ. 

It would be well if the whole church of Christ could 
see these men as they actually were when Jesus 
named them. It would deliver us from the unreal 
idealizing of a stained-glass window portraiture. 
They were the glorious company of thc apostles, but 
their glory did:not lie in their culture, or their succes- 
sion as members of a religious caste, or in their vest- 
ments, or in their pose and bearing. ‘They were all 
men of humble origin, plain in.garb, pi =! in man- 
ners, Galilean in accent, A few fishermen, a tax- 

ather, a tradesman or two, and a political insurrec- 
tionist, made up the Twelve, Only twoor three were 
men of'native force. They would never have been 
heard of had not Jesuscalledthem. Wedonot knowa 
single word spoken or a single deed done by several 
who find a place in the list: They were men of diverse 
temperaments and different training. Christ can 

- use men Of all ranks, conditions, aptitudes, It mat- 

‘'ters little what a man is in his make and frame, or 

‘what a man has been in his past. Christ can use 
him, and he can ‘‘ make” a vessel of blessing. But 
‘in one feature, the supreme and indispensable thing, 
all of these men were alike. They had beheld, each 
‘in his own measure, the glory of the only begotten 
Son-of God; in the fulness of his* grace and ‘truth. 

“Without that experience’ no man can be an apostle. 

- ‘We must first come to Christ before we can be sent 
by him. The misreadings of Christ’s character, the 
misinterpretations of his words, come from men who 
speak of him and speak for him, but have never 
joined the company of the Twelve. 

As these men stand before him in the morning 
light, Jesus lays upon themasolemn charge. Within 
the confines of our lesson, for we leave out the som- 
ber forecast of loss, pain, outcasting, death, that 
charge has four elements. The first element jis the 
wise limitation of the area of their service ?"*"*Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles.” The day will 
come when Jesus will say,‘‘ Go ye into all the world.” 
But now for these crude and unlessoned evangelists 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel are a first and a 
sufficient care. We all need this counsel. There is 
an ambition and a craving for large and conspicuous 
service which Christ does not approve. Many men 
are busy in Samaria when the lost a of their own 
flocks and the lambs of their own village are neg- 
lected. A wise teacher limits himself to the duties 
which lie to his hand, and these he fulfils with intense 
and absorbed enérgy. 

The second element is #he message of the apostle: 
‘“As ye go, preach.” Preaching is always first. It 
is to be followed by those gracious healing and cleans- 
ing ministries in which the kingdom of God—the 
subject of all preaching—shall be realized. But 
when these are placed first, when they pre-occupy the 
apostle’s mind, when they seem the.insistent thing, 
when men are busy moving all the forces of earth 
and time and all the powers that be to their ordering, 
the preacher is not in the line of succession to the 
Twelve. First, urgent, in season and out of season, 
there must come the preacher’s word, ‘‘ The kingdom 
of heaven, and al] the kingdom means, is at hand.” 
And since Jesus not only lived, but died and rose 
again, the preacher’s werd is not the straitened mes- 
sage which fell from these imperfect disciples. It is 
the Gospel of the Risen Redeemer. Of that a man 
will freely give only as he has freely received. 

The third element is ¢he counsel for the way. 
How divinely wise is Christ! He alone knew how 
epoch-making and of what an eternal moment this 
sending forth would be. Yet he glances along the 
way these beloved apostles are to travel, and he is 
as solicitous for them as a mother for a child. We 
need not lose ourselves in atiy narrow and literal 
interpretation of gold and scrip and coats and staves. 
All anxious care for a man’s own interests and well- 
being, and all discontent with a scanty wage, are con- 

demned. Courtesy in intercourse, the sa/aam, not 
only of the lips but of the heart, the calm bearing 


unter contempt, these are the etiquette of the evan- 
t. 


The foarth element is the reinforcement of motive. 
esus assures these men of their reward in the biess- 
ngs their coming will bring toothers. To somethey 
be prophets; to others only righteous men; to 
others only as simple littlechildren. Yet all who re- 
ceive them receive Christ, and the humblest service to 
them shall not pass unremembered of God. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND, 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACE.—The preaching tour (9 : 35) was in Gali- 
lee, and covered ‘‘ all the cities,” but there is no 
indication of the exact locality from which the 

Twelve were sent forth. 

Time.—The date of this lesson is probably some- 
what earlier than the death of John the Baptist. But 
it is uncertain how long the preaching and healin 
tour of tho Twelve continued. The early winter o 
A. D. 29 is the most probable date. 

The Lists of the Twelve.— Mark and Luke place the 
list in connection with the choice of the apostles, but 
Matthew gives the names as a preface to the ‘ mis- 
sion,” Another list occurs in Acts 1. In all four 
there are three distinct groups, Peter, Philip, and 
James the son of Alpheus being named first in the 
respective groups. The order of the intermediate 
names varies, and in two cases the names them- 
selves differ. Matthew joins the Twelve in pairs, 
and, as they were sent forth ‘‘by two and two” 
(Mark 6 : 7), this arrangement may present the actual 
grouping in the preaching tour. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 35.—A// the cities: ‘* All,” as the Greek 
shows, qualifies ‘‘ cities,” not ** villages." Many, but 
not all/of the latter were visited.— Zhe gospel of the 
kingdom; ‘The good tidings about the kingdom, the 
new rule to be established on earth. This was the 
main topic in our Lord’s preaching ; compare ro: 3. 
—Disease: Probably chronic maladies. Sickness: 
Other physical afflictions. 4 

Verse 36.— Because they were distressed and scat- 
tered, as sheep not having a shepherd: ** Distressed,” 
or, ‘“‘harassed”; “scattered,” literally, ‘* thrown 
down.” Both terms belong to the: main figure of 
shepherdless sheep. Spiritual needs are referred to. 

erse 38.—7he Lord of the harvest; God the 
Father. The immediate answer to the prayer was 
through our Lord himself in his sending forth the 
Twelve. 

Chapter 10: 1.—His twelve discipies: They had 
been chosen nearly a year before this,—Axushority : 
The Greek term should always be thus rendered.— 
Unclean spirits ; Demons who are so frequently re- 
ferred to in the Gospels as ‘‘ possessing’ men, 

Verse 2.—T7he first: Peter’s name comes first in 
all the lists, but ‘‘the first” is peculiar to Matthew. 

Verse 3.—Bartholomew: Usually regarded as an- 
other name for ‘‘ Nathanael” (John 1 : 45-51).—In 
that case the six, up to this name, were the earliest 
followers of Jesus (John 1 : 35-51).—/ames the son of 
Alpheus: It is here held that this James was not 
‘the Lord’s brother’’ (Gal. 1 : Oh Thaddeus : 
‘* Lebbzeus ” occurs in some authorities. Luke calls 
him ‘‘ Judas #he son of James.” Probably not the 
author of the Epistle of Jude. 

Verse 4.—Simon the Cananezan:; Or ‘* zealot.” 

Verse 5.—Go not into any way of the Gentiles: 
The time had not come for preaching to the Gentiles. 

Verse 6.—The lost sheep of the house of Israel: 
This repeats the figure (chap. 9 : 36). 

Verse 7.—The kingdom of heaven is at hand: 
‘*Hath come near and is near.” The new rule (from 
heaven) which our Lord was to establish on the earth 
was at hand, and, in a certain sense, had already 
begu Probably the Twelve were not yet aware of 
the full meaning of their message. 

Verse 8.—Raise the dead; There is no evidence 
that this was actually done on this tour. Hence 
some authorities omit the clause.—/ree/y : That is, 
** gratis.” —It does not mean *‘ abundantly.” 

erse 9.—Nor brass in your purses: Greek, 
“girdles.” These were used like pockets. ‘‘ Bress” 
refers to coins of least value, so that the slightest 
provision for their needs was forbidden. 

Verse 10.—No wallet: Used for a supply of food. 
The prohibitions in verses 9 and 10 show that they 
were to depend entirely for the supply of their needs 
upon the response of those to whom they preached. 
This accords the last clause of verse 8 with what 
follows, ‘he laborer is worthy of his food: While 
the details that precede, and a similar prohibition to 
the Seventy (Luke 10: 4), apply only to these cases, 
the general principle of this clause is of universal 
validity. 

Verse 11.— Search out who in it is worthy: The 
places visited were usually small, and they would 
have little difficulty in finding out who would be a 
worthy host. 

Verse 12.— Salute it: By saying ‘‘ Peace beto this 
house !”" So Luke ro: 5. 

Verse 13.—And if the house be worthy ; ‘Their sal- 
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utation had no magical effect. Whether it carried a 
blessing with it depended altogether upon the char- 
acter of the inmates. 

Verse 14.—Shake + pd dust of your feet; This 
Jewish custom signified complete severance of all in- 
tercourse, and in this. case implied, as the context 
shows, denunciation. Its seeming vindictiveness is 
explained by the fact that pougetions these disciples of 
our Lord was virtually rejecting him, and rejecting 
him was rejectin God who sent him (comp. v. 40). 

Verse 15.— and Gomorrah: Two cities de- 
stroyed instantly op penne (Gen. 19) and their 
names were proverbial for extreme wickedness, and 
their fate a type of extreme punishment.—/n the day 
of judgment: The day of general judgment when 
the ultimate destiny of all men will be pronounced. 

Verses 16-39.—It is held by many that Matthew 
has collected in these verses much that was uttered 
at a later period, but this is mere conjecture. 

Verse 40.—He that receiveth you receiveth me: 
An eee and comforting assurance for the 
disciples.—Receiveth him that sent me: This is the 
religious basis of the entire paragraph. 

erse 42.—A cup of cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple: The fellowship of Christ's people and 
the humblest act of kindness it elicits are declared 
to be recognized and rewarded by God himself. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


At the Mill.—/esus went about... 
gospel (v.35). In studying Christ's li 





reaching the 
the interest- 


wine thing is to see how human the man side of him 


He was built of this same Coatesville clay 
(Rom. 8:3). All the big mill owners of Coatesville 
thave done bone labor in the mills. So have their 
sons. Mr. George Doubleyou, although his father 
owned the great plant, u to be up before day and 
in his place before the forge fire just like the rest of 
the hands. Lots of us can remember when the 
president of the Lukens company used to hang over 
the scales with a little hammer looking for blisters. 
Because the owners are practical men is the reason 
why the Coatesville mills are so large, so famous 
and:so successful... Jesus the same kind of ‘' boss.” 

God put his son in the. mill. Jesus asks none of you 

_ fellows to do a thing he has not done himself, That 
is why Christianity is so large, so famous and so suc- 
cessful. Before sending out his disciples in the les- 
son to-day Jesus had gone all over the ground. 


First Avenue and Broadway—He was moved with 
compassion (v. 36). To have compassion is one 
thing—lots of that in town. ‘lo be moved with com- 
passion is another thing, and—but oh, the inertia ! 
**Old Dad Thomas up at Rock Run was burned out 
last night,” I said to a good Coatesvillian. ‘' Poor 
old darkey, how I pity him.” ‘*Youdo? Give me 
ten dollars for him.” ‘* Well—er—ah~you see—to 
tell you the truth, I’m a little short just now, and I'll 
see you later.” Yes, he had the compassion, but not 
the movement. “Pocket movement. Jesus was moved, 
and it is the only ‘‘ perpetual motion” the world will 
ever see (Mark 6 : 34; Heb. 4:15). The great mills 
empty at the whistle blow, and the grimy crowd 
goes cursing and drinking on its way home. The 
play house empties at the'curtain fall, and the well- 
dressed crowd goes joking and drinking on its wa 
home, Who is moved with compassion for the ok 
less worker or spender? Jesus could not see the 
hopeless aud not keenly feel. Eat, drink and die u 
and down First Avenue, Coatesville. Eat and drin 
and die up and down Broadway, New York. And 
nobody cares but heaven. 


That $10,000,000.— 7he harvest indeed ts plenteous, 
but the.laborers are few (v.37). At Christmas of 
1910 Mr. Carnegie startled the world by giving the 
immense sum of $10,000,000 to promote ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” The New York American 
printed a picture of a big black cannon pointing at 
a little dove with an olive branch and a bag marked 
$10,000,000 and this legend, ‘‘ What can the poor dove 
do?”’ Qn the cannon is this,‘* $1,551,000,000."” This 
is the sum spent in 1910 by the leading nations in 
war preparations, The war harvest is plenteous, but 
Peace Conferences are few. Is this a case of being 
moved with compassion? Mr. Carnegie writes, ‘' Al- 
though we no longer eat our fellow-men, nor torture 
prisoners, nor sack cities and kill their inhabitants, 
we still kill each other in war like barbarians. Only 
wild beasts are excusable for doing that in the twen- 
tieth century of the Christian era.” So you see there 
is other missionary work to do beside that across the 
sea, and I thought I would lay this missionary pas- 
sage alongside of it (1 Tim. 2: 1-3). 


Fame.— His twelve disciples (10: 1). On one side 
twelve plain, ordinary breadwinners, three years 
with the Master. On the other side the lost sheep of 
the tribe of Israel and a world lying in gross sin and 
moral darkness. What is going to happen? What 
has happened? These men were selected after 
prayer (Luke 6: 12, 13). Not much is known about 
them. Learned men write the Life of Paul, But 
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who writes the life of Peter, James, and John? 
The Gospels magnify but one name. The 
world knows but little of its greatest bene- 
factors hecause the world was not up to them 
when they lived. Visit the pe ee 
section of the big library, and Id the 
tons written of the world’s great and forgot- 
ten. These disciples’ names live on forever. 
Are you hungry for fame ?* Your fame will 
rest entirely upon what God thinks of you, 
and not upon what your neighbors think. 
She was a-plain little woman, only a poor 
street preacher’s wife. Yet she will live 
forever as the mother of the Salvation Army, 
Another domestic little woman has sent her 
name forever down the centuries as the 
mother of the Wesleys. And the great Lady 
Somebody has been forgotten long ago. 


Wait !— Zhe lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(v. 6). Own folks first. ‘* Hardest to reach,’’ 
aybe so. All the more reason for you to 
begin right there. The fellows in the store. 
The gang in the mill. Let them laugh. If 
you are reaily ridiculous, you had better be 
so in Coatesville, where we know your good 
points also, than over at West Chester, where 
ou might be all fool. Just because a ate 
as ho hada in his own country makes it a 
good place to start. Then move out as Ged 
calls you. When you have gotten yourself 
ready for the big place, God will send for 
you (Col, 3 : 23, 24). 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


ILL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duet of this: department, One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's Berl calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. , 


The *s Compassiqn.— And Jesus 
went about all the cities and the villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom... . But when he 
saw the multitudes, hé was moved with com- 
passion on them (vs. 3, 36). When the 
Rev. George Pentecost had finished a dis- 
course in the city of Edinburgh, Horatio 
Bonar put his hand upon his shoulder and 
said, ‘‘You love to preach to men, don’t 
you?’’ And Dr, Pentecost answered, 
**Ves.’’ And Mr. Bonar said, ‘‘Do you 
love the men you preach to?’’ That was 
Christian preaching in the days of Jesus 
Christ. It was not the sermon which was to 
him the great thing, but humanity, and the 
vital question of how humanity might be 
helped.’ ‘Yo his divine eye, every upturned 
face was full of latent pathos, To him each 
man and woman and little child was the 
center of a history. He spoke to hearts in 
which baffled hope was dying, and he knew 
it; hearts every one ot which either had 
ached, or were aching, or were to ache to- 
morrow, And he brought to them not poli- 
tics; not a mere literary essay, but spiritual 
help, for, ‘when he saw the multitudes, he 
was moved with compassion on them.’?— 
Elizabeth B. Stansfield, Pasadena, Cai. 
From ‘*Saturday Night Sermons,’ by 
George Thomas Dowling, D.D. 


The Salt of China.— 4s sheep not having 
a shepherd (v. 36). Thie following remark- 
able letter was received by Mr, Rydén,'a 
Swedish missionary in China : 


“To Pastor and Mrs. Rydén: 

“You know that the struggle for freedom in 
China as in America in 1776 has ended ey 4 

**T have been named local governor by Gen- 
eral Li at Wuchang, and have called at your 
place to visit you. I was sorry to hear that 
you had gone to Shanghai. It is for our sakes 
that you have suffered. You will, however, be 
glad to hear that your property is unharmed. 
1 write now personally to bid you welcome here 
again. I have been a Christian for many years 
and love the church and the missionaries. You 
are doing a weighty, a magnificent work for 
China. ow that she is a republic with free- 
dom of conscience, we need you more than 
ever. True are the words of the Lord Jesus, 
‘Ye are the ‘salt of the earth: ... ye are the 
light of the world." But when the salt and the 
light are as far from us as Shanghai, we begin 
to notice the odor of decay again and see dark- 
ness settling down. ‘Therefore a second time, 
welcome again to Shasi. 

“ Be assured that I am your humble servant, 

“Lt VA TUNG, 
** Governor of Kingchow."’ 


—Burion H. Winslow, Saco, Me. From 
Record of Christian Work. 


The International Gun.— Pray ye there- 
Sore the Lord of the harvest, that he send 
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forth laborers into his harvest (v. 38). Pro- 
fessor Gamewell tells us the story of that 
‘old cannon, afterward known ‘as the: inter- 
national gun, in- the siege of Peking—that 
time of peril when every one was at work 
and when even missionaries became military 
engineers, Every man was either a soldier 
or a sentinel: The old gun was mounted on 
an Austrian carriage and was loaded with 
German der and Russian shells. The 
old English six-pounder was fired by the 
trained eye and skilled hand of an American 
gunner. All the nations united in the fire 
of that old gun. Oh, if I could see that 
there could be such a concert in the desper- 
ate conflict with the enemies of the gospel in 
this wicked world !|— Ferris Jocelyn, Oliverea, 
N.Y. Quoted in The Classmate of Decem- 
ber 30, 1941. 


Hidden Power.—/ray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest (v. 38). Some years 
ago my eyes fell on the record of a wonder- 
ful work of grace in connection with one of 
the stations of the China Inland Mission, 
where both the number and spiritual charac- 
ter of the converts had been far greater than 
at other stations where the consecration of 
the missionaries had been just as great as at 
the more fruitful place, 

This rich harvest of souls remained a m 
tery until Hudson Taylor on a visit to Eng- 
land discovered the secret. At the close of 
one of his addresses a gentleman came for- 
ward to make his acquaintance. In the con- 
versation ‘which followed, Mr. Taylor was 
surprised at the accurate knowledge the man 
possessed concerning this inland China’ sta- 
tion. ‘But how is it,’’ Mr. Taylor asked, 
**that you are so conversant with the condi- 
tions of that work?’’ ‘Oh!’ he replied, 
**the missionary there and I are old college- 
mates; for years we have regularly corre- 
sponded ; he has sent me names of enquirers 
and converts, and these I have daily taken 
to God in prayer.’’ At dast the secret is 
found! A praying man at home, praying 
definitely, praying daily, for specific cases 
among the heathen. ‘hat is the real inter- 
cessory missionary. How different the record 
of missionary service would ‘be, if.each. mis- 
sionary sary Oh field had such an. intercesgory 
missionary to hold up his hands !—Zaura G. 
Page, Sanbornville,.N. He From Si C, 
Todd. The prise for-this week is awarded to 
this illustration. 


Becoming All Things.—As ye go, preach 
(10:7). Preachers in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts do a similar work to interest the indif- 
ferent, but with different means. ' One man 
turned a cornsheller two hours; at another 
place he went with the man to his milking, 
milked one cow more than the man did, paid 
for his lodging and breakfast, with the result 
that the man came to his meeting bringing a 
whole load.—Surton H. Winslow, Saco, 
Me. From a convention address. 


Real News.—And as ye go, preach, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven ts ai hand (v¥. 7). 
One cold winter day a little newsboy with a 
great pile of papers under his arm stood 
silently on a street corner. in Buffalo, He 
was so intent upon trying to huddle himself 
together for greater warmth that I had. to 
nudge him to attract his attention to the fact 
that I wanted to buya paper. ‘* Why aren’t 
you calling your papers, boy ?’’ I asked, and 
this was his reply: ‘* There ain’t nuthin’ in 
*em to holler about.’? When Jesus sent his 
messengers out he gave them something 
worth talking about,—Jxezs H, Rodtinson, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, From an address by 
£. £. Heims, D.D, 


% 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Forty-eight places will be visited during the 
year. ‘The forty-eight stere phs (or lesson 
pictrres) of the places cost $87 if ordered at 
one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will 
be given free. : 

Those already owning the stereographs used 
with the Uniform Lessons in 19z1 need order 
only thirty-nine for 19r%2, as certain places 
visited last year are to be revisited in 1912. 
Those already owning the stereographs for 
both 1910 and rorr need order only twerty- 
nine for 1912. Twelve places are visited dur- 
ing this third quacter of 1912 ; the twelve stereo- 
graphs cost $2. (Owners of the 1910 material 
need order only ten for this quarter. Owners 
of both 1910 and rorr material need order only 
six for this quarter. ) The four for September cost 
67 cents, ss than four in oné order cost 20 
sents each. ‘The stereoscope, through which 
the pictares (stereographs) are seen ‘in’ vivid 





lifelikeness, is-‘85 cents. Postage or express is 
prepaid.. Orders. should be sent to:-Fhe. Sun- 


F School *Times Com : 1 Walnut 

on. Philadelphia, Paizios” : 

ET us visit a house at Joppa, which is 
thoroughly representative of the homes 


| pitality while they were covering allotted 
of the country. Our Judea 
with an encircled 35 
‘old town on the Mediterranean seashore, 
northwest of Jerusalem. ° 
The ground at our feet is paved with flat 


exter dts as mete 


before us, beside the 


see one end of the owner’s stone house. A 
stone staircase goes up from this outer court 
to the roof; it ends beyond a spreading 
branch of the fig-tree. 

According to tradition, this house is where 
Peter lodged when he came here a short 
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time after our Master’s crucifixion. At any 


this sort that all the apostles lodged at one 
town. or another while they were carrying 
oyt.our, Lord’s.,instructions about the an- 
nouncement of the new kingdom (Matt. 
10t 7): P % 
Palestine is a hard country in which totravel 
on foot. ‘The roads are rough and dusty. 


cool water were and still are few outside the 
villages. . Imagine how pleasant even a poor, 
bare, sort-of courtyard like this one must 
have looked to Matthew, for example,—the 
same Matthew who wrote to-day’s lesson- 
story,—when he and Thomas entered after a 
long day of. walking in the hot sun, or pray- 
ing over forlorn or filthy sick people, or try- 
ing to tell the good news to the men ina 
harvest field, and being cursed for their pains 
as irreverent interferers with the faith of the 
nation, It is likely enough that Matthew 
himself may have talked many times in little 
walled yards of this sort, while listeners sat 
on the stairs and on the stone pavement, 
wondering if it could really be true, as the 
Galilean Master said, that God was an infi- 
nitely loving Father (Matt, 7 :-11), and that 
they might learn to see him for themselves 
if they would make themselves clean in their 
hearts (Matt. 5 : 8). 


yourself, use a stereograph entitled, ‘* House 
of Simon the tanner at Joppa.’’) 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missicnary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


Ss sing not having a shepherd (9 : 36). 

In Palestine there are no meadows 
surrounded by hedge or fence in 
which the sheep can be left to graze. By 
day, beginning with the fading starlight, the 
shepherd leads his flock from one valley or 
hillside to another, or to the watering-places 
and the resting-hour afterward, and in the 
evening he leads them to the sheep-fold and 
passes the night there along with them. As 
the care is so complete, the dependence be- 
comes absolute. Without the shepherd’s 
presence, protection, and provision for their 
wants, ‘the sheep are helpless, and the least 
noise, .such'as is made by the fall of a 





loosened stone, is enough to make them 
scatter in panic, 


where the various disciples found hos-. 


a standpoiat at by 


a tall stone 
mouth of a well, At the left a the well we | bY 


rate, it was just such a home as Peter did 
visit, and it was at homes more or less of 


Places in which to rest and to get.a drink of 


(To see this typical Syrian courtyard for. 
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( ye age as sagt te: se <salbiee ba ee 
v. 37)- case of urgency. eat ripens 
jon, when the latter rains have ceased, 
a period of four months of sunshine has 
set-in, - The becomes so dry | 
‘* white unto the harvest,” that unless th 
sickle is put forth, the seeds are shaken out 
) sagen ype among pecked at. by 
sparrows, quai crows, : 
Pe at se Ne Ate ei 
‘ t customary among n- 
tals to have a part, about a foot and a half, 
of the leather or cloth waist-band double, so 
as to form a long purse, covered and guarded 
the rest of the band passed several times 
round the waist. ar 
No wallet (vy. 10). One of the recognition 
marks of the dervish or religious mendicant 
traveling in performance of a vow. His 
wallet 2 a sort of a Naan pone | or - 
made of a large melon t 
swings at his side, and is for beret and simi- 
lar gifts from the devout, who thus have the 
merit of helping him in a work for God. 
What Christ’s messengers were to receive 
was to come from a different motive, an act 
of gratitude on the part of the giver for a 
service rendered to himself, namely, the 
tidings and manifestation of the kingdom of 


Neither two coats, nor shoes, nor staff 
(vy. 10). The signs of a traveler on his 
journey, and the law of hospitality was ready 
to meet the claims of such a stranger without 
any questions being asked. By the absence 
of these signs Christ pointed his messengers 
to a support that was to be given to them or 
refused on the distinct understanding that 
they stood for Christ and his kingdom. 

Who in it is worthy (v. 11). Birth, 
wealth, and devoutness are the chief con- 
stituents, 

As ye enter into the house, salute it (v. ¥2), 
Such salutations~are, .‘‘ May the. day be 
blessed of the Lord to you’’; ** The Lord 
give you prosperity ’’; ‘‘ The Lord preserve 
you and your children.’’ The. mention of 
the Name can mean only good-will to all, 
and counteracts and keeps off any power ot 
the evil-eye, or of any wish that might be 
contrary to his will. _., .- 

Shake off the dust of your feet (v. 14). 
The dust of the place had something to do 
with local claims. and influences. (2 Kings 
5:17). The act meant a complete cessation 
both of remembrance and responsibility. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt. 
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One New Plan beets Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, D.D., LL.D. 


EALED Orpers.—Provide for this exer- 
cise twelve envelopes, writing on the 
front of each a description of one of 

the twelve disciples in the form of a direc- 
tion. © These directions will read as follows : 

**To the disciple who was probably the 
oldest, who took the lead, first declared that 
Jesus was the Messiah, walked on the waves, 
denied Jesus, wrote two Epistles.’’ 

** To the disciple who first brought another 
to Jesus.’’ 

** To the disciple, the son of thunder, who 
was the first martyr.’’ 

** To the disciple, the son of thunder, who 
lived to be nearly one hundred, who cared 
for Mary, wrote) five books, and was espe- 
cially dear to Christ.’’ 

** To the disciple who brought the second 
disciple to Christ.’’ 

‘*To the disciple who was ‘an Israelite 
indeed,’ and was also called Bartholomew.’ 

** To the disciple who doubted.’’ 

**To the disciple who was also called 
Levi, who collected taxes, and wrote the 
first Gospel.’’ 

‘¢To the disciple who was probably the 
brother of Matthew, and whose father was 
Alphaeus.”” /} 

*¢ To the disciple who probably had three 
names, and whose father was named James.’’ 

‘©To the disciple who belonged to the 
Zealots.’’ 

‘* To the disciple who came from Judea, 
who” committed suicide, who betrayed 
Christ.’’ 

These are, in order, Simon Peter, An- 
drew, James, John, Philip, Nathanael, 
Thomas, Matthew, James the son of Al- 
phaeus, Judas Thaddaeus Lebbzus, Simon 
the Canaanzan, and Judas Iscariot. Read 
the description on the first envelope slowly, 
pausing at each.particular to see if any one 





























LESSON FOR SEPT. 8 ( Matt. 9: 35 to 10: 15; 10: 40 to 11: 1) 


can name the disciple, and the en- 
velope to the first one that Sisto c. 

ly. Then go on to the next envelope. 
The descriptions are arranged with the par- 
ee aed ing 
rst. 


This being done, note who holds the 
largest number of envelopes, and then dis- 
tribute them, one to each in turn, till all the 
pupils have one or more, Tell them to 
open the enve Inside each is a 
smaller envelope, a ors something on the 
front telling what is inside it. One, for in- 
stance, will have on the front: ‘‘ Telling to 
whom Christ’s disciples are to go.” 
pupil holding this enve will be expected 
to tell what words of the lesson rest 
to this description have been written a 
placed inside the enve If the envelope 
is opened there will be found written within, 
on a slip of pa **Go to having no 
shepherd, to the lost sheep.’’ e inscrip- 
tion and contents of other envelopes will be 
as follows : 

**Telling where Christ’s disciples are to 

.”’ ‘Into his harvest.’’ 


**Telling what Christ’s disciples are to 
say.” ‘*The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’’ 


‘*Telling who will send Christ’s disciples 
forth.” ‘*The Lord of the harvest.”’ 

**Telling why all of Christ’s disciples 
should go forth to work.”” ‘* The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” 

Telling what Christ’s disciples are to 
charge for their work.’’ ‘‘ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’’ 

**Telling what provision Christ’s disciples 
are not to make.”” ‘Provide neither gold, 
nor silver, nor brass in your purses.’’ 

‘¢ Telling how Christ’s disciples are to be 
paid.’”’ ‘* Telling 
are to dwell.”’ ‘* Telling what Christ’s dis- 
ciples are to do if they are not listened to.”’ 
Telling when Christ’s disciples, rejected, 
are to: be avenged,’’ ‘‘ Telling the spirit in 
which. Christ’s disciples are to go forth,” 
All these are easily provided with Scripture 
references; the last-is, ‘* Moved with com- 
passion.”’ 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


<< 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


we thank-thee that our call to service is from 
thee. ‘hy commands imply thy purpose to 
pour out thy power into the lives of these who 
are willing to be used=by thee. We acknowl- 
edge thee as Lord and Master, and we long to 
serve thee more freely. May we be unanxious 
about the needless things upon which we are 
so prone to rely, and 5° out gladly to our work 
with the equipment of trust in thee. Thou dost 
not disappoint us. But how often, O Christ, do 
we disappoint thee by our unfaith! Deliver 
us, we pray thee, from this sin, in thy saving 
name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Helen’s mother 
handed her a letter one day from one of her 
mother’s school-time friends who asked 
Helen to go to Europe with her at the 
friend’s expense. At first Helen was simply 
overjoyed. Europe! And her expenses 

aid! But then she began to wonder: 
What if she should actually get to New 
York and find that her mother's old friend 
couldn’t buy the ticket?- What if that friend 
didn’t quite mean what she said, and at the 
last momént might take back her offer? After 
all, Helen concluded that it wasn’t quite the 
wise thing to start out from the heme in In- 
diana with so much uncertainty about the 
trip, so she politely declined to go. Sensi- 
ble girl, wasn’t she? Foolish? Well, I’ve 
imagined Helen, just to see what she would 
look like. Perhaps there never was a girl 
like that. 

But do you know I believe some of us 
have felt that way and acted that way about 
some of Jesus’ invitations. He asks us’ to 
go forward with some work-of his, and we 
can’t see how the thing is to be done; so 
we hold back. What'was the little word of 
two letters he urged upon his disciples? 
Yes, **Go,’’ 
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“| AM WITH YOU ALWAY” 











And he told these men to give freely, just 
as they had received so freely of His gifts. 


where Christ’s disciples | 





were to go with plenty of money and 
and extra clothing, too? Why, no; 


food 

were just to and , and trust 
Hin. Did they? Vis; ‘yet they knew 
Him not nearly so well as we can know Him 


to-day ; and we are not always quite sure of 
His ability to meet our every need when in 
his service. Now I am going to ask our 
pastor to read for us the last three verses of 
this ‘ to Matthew, giving 


} Gospel 
Jesus’ final directions and assurance to the 


eleven disciples who remained with him. 
Shall I write a few words of his ing 
eyed here? “1 ack ee alway.” 
promise is as to- as 2. 
Why’ not trust him wholly ? 
PHILADELPHIA, 
% 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms" 


‘* Go, labor on ; spend and be spent,"’ 

***Go ; preach my gospel,’ saith the Lord.” 

‘*Hark |! the voice of Jesus crying." 

** Oh, brothers, lift your voices.” 

‘Soldiers of Christ, arise.’’ 

‘* Speed away! speed away on your mission 
of light." 

‘** Lake up thy cross,’ the Saviour said.’’ 

* To the work! to the work !| we are servants 

” , 


of. ; 
‘* Work, for the night is coming."’ 


(References in egy are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 102 : 9-16 (204 : 1-4). 
Psalm 146 : 1-7 (336 : 3-6). 
Psalm 85 : 5-9, (172 : 1-5), 
Psalm 119°: 127-132. (260 : 1-6). 
Psalm 103-: 1-5, 16 (21% : 1-4). 





| Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING—Those who ledve 
their homes to tell others about Jesus 
are missionaries. 

Lesson Story.—The twelve disciples were 
sent out as missionaries. 

Before the Lesson.—Most of the children 
who went away for vacation have come. back, 
because so many schools began last week, 
and your. parents do not wish you to miss 
one single day. I hope every child will be 
as faithful about attending Sunday-school, 
because here we study the best book in all 
the world, the Word of God. (Show it.) 
How many of you are starting to day-sclrool 
this ygar? How many spent part’ of your 
vacation away from home? 

Review.—Can you tell the name of the 
man who spoke the most wonderful words 
that people ever heard? Recall with pic- 
tures the Sermon on the Mount, the stories 
by the sea, etc. There was one place where 
the people refused to listen. That was in 
Nazareth, where Jesus lived and grew up. 
Wasn’t it sad that ‘*He came unto his own 
city] and they that were his own [neigh- 

rs} received him not’’?? Jesus went 
‘about all the cities and villages teaching, 
preaching and healing. He always ‘‘ went 
about doing good.’’ 

Lesson Story.—There were so many people 
to teach that Jesus couldn’t do it all alone. 
He called and trained twelve men to be his 
helpers : 

‘* Of all the twelve apostles 
Our Saviour gives the names: 

John, Philip, Andrew, Peter, 
Bartholomew and James ; 
Lebbeeus, Thomas, Matthew, 

Judas Iscariot, 
James, Simon, and when Judas fell, 
Matthias chose by lot."’ 


These disciples had heard the words of 
Jesus, but several years passed before any of 
them were written in a book. The disciples 
could go about and tell what they had heard 
about the seed and sower, the wheat and 
tares, the growth of the mustard seed, etc. 
They had: heard Jesus say, ‘* The Field is 
the world,’’ ** The seed is the word of God.”’ 
One day Jesus said to them, ‘‘The harvest 
truly ig plenteous, but the laborers are few ; 
pray ye therefore the lord of the harvest that 

e will. send forth laborers into his harvest.’’ 
I wonder if they thought that Jesus wanted 
to send ¢hem forth to be his missionaries. 

One day Jesus called them together and 
told.them he wanted them to visit other 
towns and villages, to tell what they had 
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ways of taking 
to get everyth 
time, A better way is to plan to make 
others have a good time. These dis 
went to help others, Jesus told them just 
where and how they weretogo. His people, 
the Jews, seemed scattered, like lost sheep, 
They should look for them and tell them 
about the: kingdom of heaven, They should 
ive to others what Jesus had given to them, 

e said, ‘' Freely ye have received, freely 
give.’’ He told them not to carry money, 
nor too many clothes. They were mission- 
aries, working for Jesus. People would 
give them food and a place to stay, and take 
care of them as long as they remained in a 
town or city. When people received them 
kindly they should say, ‘‘ Peace be to this 
house.’’ Jesus said, ‘‘He that receiveth 
you receiveth me,’’ (For the older children, 
complete the memory text.) 

After the Lesson,—That was such a little 
country where the disciples traveled, and a 
whole world was waiting to be taught about 
Jesus. Many missionaries have gone out 
since then, and they are still going. 
your church supports a missionary, place the 
name on the board, and the picture of the 
missionary, his home or school, and the 
country where he works. These are won- 
derful days for modern missions. Tell what 
your church is doing to help other children, 


** There are many little children 
Who have never heard 
Of his love and tender kindness 
And his holy, word. 


** I would tell those little children, © 
If.they all could hear, : 
What He said to his disciples, 
With the near.”” 
(Carols. Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago. 25 cents.) 


Tella missionary story and close with ‘* The 


World Children for Jesus’’ (Carols). 

_ Hand-work and Home-work.—Find pic- 
tures of childven of other lands where mis- 
sionaries have gone. Send for leaflet, 
‘* Waste Material Department,’’ World’s 
Sunday School Association, Mallers Build- 
ing, Chicago, for plans of work, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


Work AND WAGES FoR EVERYBODY. 
I, The condition is the call to work. 
II, The work and wages.of those who go. 
III. The work and wages of the. ‘' stay-at- 
homes."’ 


E RECALLED, in the class, the first 
time each of us was sent on an errand 
entailing responsibility, recalling the 

honor and personal responsibility that we 
felt. To-day Jesus sends his twelve dis- 
ciples out on a very responsible mission ; 
they were to do his own work ; they were 
responsible for doing it as he would do it. 
What circumstances led Jesus to use these 
twelve helpers? 

I. The condition is the call towork. We 
read Matthew 9 : 35-38, and I recalled that 
wonderful picture in the Metropolitan Gallery 
of the sheep lost in the snow storm. We 
noted what that ‘‘harvest’’ would really 
mean to Jesus. Illustrate from China and 
Japan to-day and our immigrants the con- 
ditions which call for missionaries to gather 
the harvest for Christ. 

Il. The work and wages of those who are 
called to go. We recited the names of the 
twelve disciples and used only the verses 
which told of their work, equipment, dan- 
gers and reward. No missionary of whom I 
have heard ever regretted his choice of work, 
Impress the fact that what we have plus 
what Christ gives us is sufficient equipment 
to begin. 

The main point of the lesson, however, was 

Ill. Zhe work and wages of the ‘*stay-at- 
homes."” The reward was not confind to 
those. who went. Those in their homes who 
received these disciples were also to be re- 
warded (Matt. 10 : 40-42). We spoke of the 
influence of helpers and supporters in the 
beginning of a project. Reference was made 
to a memorial tablet in our Frankford. hos- 





What did those disciples need? P 
food, or sympathy, or encouragement, or 


rayers, or support, or reciation, These 
oe needed by Christ aeeciples everywhere, 


"sd 
—the missionaries, your pastor, or some 
Christian worker, ‘*Stay-at-homes’’ to- 


day can give these things and be rewarded. 
What you would like to do for agg per- 
sonally, that do for some disciple for his 
sake. Mark and memorize Matthew 10 : 40. 

Then we applied ‘this principle to what was 
being done in our ownchurch. An auxiliary 
society had just been organized, It needed 
support and encouragement. How were the 
organizers received by you? Did you give 
them your support and enthusiasm in its 
beginning ? The disciple of Jesus at home is 
expected, as his share, to receive and sup- 
port his fellow-disciples in the field. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


Read Matthew 11 : 20-30. What had 
preceded this sphcetting f Was it fair to 
expect more of Bethsaida and Capernaum ? 

ead Matthew8:5-17. Tellsome mighty 
works Jesus had done in Capernaum. 

Read Genesis 19 : 23-29. What had hap- 
pened to Sodom? 

Matthew 11 : 20-30. What three traits 
in the character of Jesus are here indicated ? 

Memorize Matthew 11: 28-30. A yoke is 
built for two. Who occupies the yoke with 
you? 

Read Matthew 11 : 20-30. What did 
Jesus thank the Father» for? Which has 
more faith, a man or a child? Which has 
more reasoning power? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


eices New Testament, while teaching great 
principles, is filled with the evidences 
of action. All is motion, life, urgency, 
accomplishment. Our natural picture of the 
Christ is that of a worker, moving on steadily 
and surely from one duty to another. 

We as teachers can do much to make the 
Gospel story real to our boys by drawing at- 
tention to what is done in the Gospels, and 
showing forth by word and by deed the 
blessed fact that we are serving a Master who 
can understand and appreciate a boy’s love 
of action. 

Ask the boys to open their Bibles at the 
very start of the lesson, and see who can 
most quickly ‘point out the words in the les- 
son that tell of something done, or something 
to be done,—action performed or com- 
manded. The boys will readily see: verse 
35, Jesus went; taught; preached ; healed ; 
verse 36, he was moved with compassion ; 
verses 37, 38, he urged laborers for the plen- 
teous harvest; chapter 10, verse 1, he gave 
power; verse 5, he sent the twelve forth’; in 
verses 5, 6, 7 *‘go”’ is used three times; 
verse 7, the twelve were to preach; verse 8, 
to heal, raise the dead, cast out devils, and 
give freely of what Christ had given them. 
The same spirit of action runs through the 
whole lesson, and in the last verse (chap. 
11: » Jesus began at once to do himself 
what he had commanded the others to do, 
He was a doer of great deeds, and not a 
teacher only. 2 

Boys, it is a needy world we're in. You 
have lots of grit and go in you, and you 
tackle your work or your games as if you 
meant business. Christ trusted those twelve 
men up to the pont of their wiilingness to 
let him use them. He relies upon you as 
his instruments, and he is calling to you to 
throw your energy into something that will 
count. 

What do you intend to do in life, as your 
work? (Draw out the boys freely on this.) 
A man can serve Christ in any work where 
Christ wants him to be. 

But some of you may be called to give 
your whole time, your whole life, to telling 
others about him and winning others to 
him. What would make it hard for any of 
you todo that? (Getthe boys to name any 
reason why whole-time Christian work. does 
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not seem to be their work.) Well, of course 
I can’t tell just what God’s plan is for you, 
but I am sure that neither movey nor power 
over other men nor position are worth think- 
ing about as compared with the simple pur- 

of doing what God wants you todo. - A 

who is sent out by Christ on any kind 
of service has a commission of immense im- 
portance, and it seems queer that a 
many boys and men say they won’t go when 
‘Christ says ‘*Go,”’ , 

Tell just here the story of Liyingstone’s de- 
cision to gd to Africa, Chinese Gordon's 
carelessness of earthly honors when he be- 
lieved that God was calling him with no such 
promise, or. other life-choices of men and 
women nearer home, perhaps. 

When Christ says **Go,’’ the best thing 
‘we can do is to go, as he sa Nothing 
else is so big as that just then. When he 
speaks to any one of you, may you be quick 
‘to hear his voice, and go! Did Jesus ask 
any of his friends to do harder things than 
the would do? Never! And he treats us 
in the same way. With him, in his steps 
and in the path he maps out, something can 
‘be done, Without him,—well,. we won’t 
look at that side ‘of the case. We shall 
choose to let-him manage for us,—and go 
where he tells us to go, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1, Please come prepared to describe what 
is left of Capernaum to-day? Is it known 
exactly wheré Capernaum was? ~~ 

2. ‘To what calamity did Jesus refer when 
‘he mertioned Sodom ? 

3. Is a yoke a help or a burden to the 
\wearer? Why? 

4. Learn by heart verses 28-30. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Mission: of the Twelve (Matt. 9 : 35 
, to rn: 2 5..Mark 6 : 7-12; Luke 9: 1-6). 


‘DY THE aid of the Twelve; Jesus now 

attempted a wider thihistry. “In the 
first Gospel we have ¢he suggestion of 
the probable motive. The beautiful and 
impressive paragraph (Matt. 9 : 35-38) which 
really introduces the statement of the call of 
the ‘I'welve serves also to explain why, when 
‘they had been prepared for such service, he 
sent them forth. The rapid circuit of preach- 
ing in the villages of Galilee had impressed 
Jesus with the need of the thronging people. 
‘They needed leadership, Even more, they 
needed the story of compassionate redemp- 
tion. They were ready for the message of the 
kingdom, anxious to be taught, but lacking 
in friendly, comprehending guides, who 
could interpret to them their needs, and stir 
them to active, repentant loyalty. A mar- 
velous pane was given to those who 
could deliver such a message as Jesus em- 
bodied. TZherefore he ‘called unto him’”’ 
the Twelve. 

Now, after several weeks and probably 
months of close companionship, Jesus was 
ready to commission his associates to go 
forth and proclaim all over Galilee the trumpet 
call to consecration in view of the quickly- 
nearing kingdom. 

The Lesson Committee, by its omission of 
Matthew 10: 16-39, has confined the atten- 
tion of students to that portion of the direc- 
tions to the disciples which unquestionably 
belongs to this particular moment in the ac- 
tive ministry of Jesus. It is generally agreed 
by many close students of the Gospel his- 
tory that, following his habit of grouping our 
Lord’s utterances on certain themes, the 
writer of the first Gospel included at this 

int in his narrative certain instructions to 

is disciples by Jesus, which he probably 

gave utterance to at a much later period. 
From verse 16 on to verse 39 the material 
reads like instructions delivered at Jerusa- 
lem just before his death or during the long, 
confidential journey up toward Jerusalem 
which just preceded that final week. 

Returning now to the instructions which 
Jesus gave without question to his close as- 
sociates, when they were about ready to 
make their first attempt at sharing in his re- 
sponsible work, we notice first their objective 
= : 5, 6), the Jewish people. What a ten- 

er and affectionate. way of referring to 
them! Why did Jesus charge the Twelve 
to keep out of Greek or Samaritan territory ? 
Perhaps they were not as yet fitted to cope 
with the difficulties they would meet in 





; 








skeptical or hostile communitiés; or 
possibly Jesus wished for a quick and united 
of the Galilean villages. At all 
events he seems to have been laying down a 
restriction, not a t policy. 
‘Note again their message (10: 7).'* Was it 
an uni rtant one? On the contrary, 
think of its far-reaching and varied implica- 
That one phrase implied ull sorts of 
to eager, single-hearted villagers. 
note “their credentials (10 : 8): 
inaugurate, each in his best 
y healing, spiritual 

ministry that they had been witnessing. 

Note also their materia/ 8 aap (10: 
9, 10). - Théy were practically to go as those 
did in that day who had a welcome message 
for the common people. ‘They needed no 
luggage for such a trip as this in their own 
country, Are we to infer that Jesus in- 
tended to lay down a strict rule for all preach- 
ers or missionaries? If not, why not? Again 
notice she attitude he charged them to take. 
They were to act as if they expected a wel- 
come, ‘s . ; 

The closing words of these brief instruc- 
tions (10 : 40-42) make a very precious pas- 
sage. How true it is in life that God’s mes- 
sage comes with force and réality to men 
through lips that are uneloquent and messen- 
gers that are untrained, provided the latter 
are dead in earnest and very sincere. More- 
over, there is a special blessing for those 
who listen gladly.. They gain far more than 
they anticipate.. “What is a ‘* prophet’s re- 
ward ’’? Is:it not that serise of Divine near- 
ness which inspires men and women to lead 
strong, triumphant lives? Moreover, the 
smallest task of a real disciple is momentous 
in possibilities (v. 42). 

WasHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANsAs. 





For Family Worship 


By John Timothy Stone, D.D.. 








_- , September 2 to 8 .. 

“}°HE natural habit of worship can never 
be acquired by precept nor plan, it 
must become a part of éur life through 

constant, unvarying repetition, We learn to 
do and delight to do those things which have 
become a part of our actual lives. Inter- 
mittent times and_seasons of.prayer and wor- 
ship account for careless religion and worldly, 
selfish lives. Intention needs atténtion, and 
attention means immediate response to pres- 
ent command, ‘The rapidity with. which 
days, weeks, and months pass, is seen in the 
development of children... The important 
days of Christian cuiture are these childhood 
days, so quickly passing. Regularity and 
faithfulness will: prove their own worth as 
the years deepen, if God is given first place 
in the home. 

Frequently the apparent necessity.of di- 
verting activities will be hard to postpone, 
but if nothing is held of more relative im- 
portance than the season of morning wor- 
ship, unimportant demands will in time 
lessen and disappear, and the best habit of 
home life will become an established matter 
of course. 





Mon.— Matt, 10 : 1-15. 
The Mission of the Twelve. 

They were told to preach as they went. 
Not a future opportunity, but an ever-present 
service. The best work we ever do for 
Christ is the ordinary work of every day. 
Christ did not say, ** Peter, some time you 
shall preach a wonderful sermon and con- 
vert three thousand people,”’ but he said, 
**As yo go, preach,’’ - To-morrow’s larger 
opportunity rests in to-day’s common tasks. 

Dear Father, may each day be filled with 
tts own quiet, honest efforts to do our own 
duty well, May we preach Christ as we per- 
form our ordinary tasks day by day, and 
may we advance thy Kingdom by living the 
Christ life in the little things which are 
seen by all. -In thy name. Amen. 


Tues.—Luke 109: 1-9, The Seventy Sent Forth. 

The seventy went out, not only to preach 
and to heal, but to pray. Their prayer was 
to be that God would send forth more labor- 
ers into the ripe harvest. We pray fre- 
quently forthe missionaries !: Do we realize 
that the missionaries pray constantly for us, 
but their prayer has the precedent of petition 
that. we may come and join them in their 
work, 





‘Israel, to the tas. 
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“Our blessed Master, send us forth, we pray 
thee, into thy harvest fields so ready for reap- 
ers. May the call for more laborers never 
be silenced by indifferent or satisfied hearts, 
In the urgency of this very time, may ) 

spond with seal and courage that ** The 
Seventy”? may be encouraged, For thy sake. 


Wed.— Isa. 42: 1-8, A Missionary Nation. 

The spirit and power of Jesus Christ shall 
overcome all t and impatience 
in his’: messengers. Not only Israel, but 
every people and nation must work out the 
salvation of the unbelieving by a persistent, 
porent process, The isles wait to-day for 

is law, and God has given to the Anglo- 
Saxon race a large share in the present her- 
alding of his kingdom, 

We thank thee, our Father in heaven, 
that thou didst appoint thy chosen le, 
of telling the world the 
5 of thy love. ‘ay the interest and ac- 
tivity of the Gentiles awaken them to the 
reality of Jesus Christ's Messiahship, that 
they may go to the great world with the 
message of the Cross. Stes 


Thurs.—Isa. 6% 1-8, Call and Mission of Isaiah. 

The vision and call of Isaiah is one of the 
most pry, Sa all Scripture narratives. The 
sight of the Lord revealed to Isaiah his own 
unworthiness, but that same Lord sent one 
of the seraphim to purify and — Then 
the call for service found a ready response. 
‘The life purified by God answers, ‘* Here 
am I; send me,’’ ‘ 


Our Lord and Master, we ask thy bless- 
ing upon the thousands of young men and 
women who have heard thy call, like Isaiak 
of old, and have responded, *‘ Here am I; 
send me,”’ Bless, we pray thee, the great 
Student Volunteer Band, with their thou- 
sands of missionaries. For thy sake. Amen. 


Fri.—Matt. 9 : 35-38; John 4 : 34-38, 
Need of Laborers. 

There has.never been a time in the history 
of . Christianity when so many opportune 
doors were open for Christian service as 
torday,,..At home, abroad, .the call comes 
for more help, The growth. upon many of 
the foreign fields is so rapid that added help- 
ers are an absolute necessity if those carrying 
on the work are to be kept from Pita vt 
down with overwork, _ 

Answer, we pray thee, O Lord, the prayer 
of thy servants for more laborers. Inspire 
those whose lives are before them to put them 
into the most needyand ready places. May 
China, Korea, Africa, India, and South 
America gain the reinforcements needed to 
redeem them for Christ and train up their 
native ministry. Amen, 


Sat.—Matt. 10 : 34-42. 
Cost and Reward of Discipleship. 

This passage has been frequently mis- 
understood. lt does not express the PUR- 
pose of Christ’s coming, but rather the re- 
sult, Many of those who have heeded 
Christ’s call to service have been hindered 
by their own loved ones. I remember a 
student who felt called to go toChina. His 
parents opposed it bitterly, and prevailed. 
His life-work at home has been a compara- 
tive failure, and he has become a discouraged 
man. 


We thank thee, our dear Lord and Master, 
that sacrifice for thee ever has its own inner 
reward, and that loved ones lost means 
countless ones gained, We pray that parents 
at home may gain the vision of spiritual 
values, and may rejoice in the loyalty of 
their children in heeding Chris?’s missionary 
command, rather than hinder them in their 
high resolves. For thy sake. Amen, 


Sun.—2 Cor. 4: 7-18. Faithful to the End. 

The man who could write, **I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I 
haye kept the faith,’’ was one who -exempli- 
fied faithfulness. Of course he could write, 
*s We faint not!’’ What cared he if out- 
ward difficulties hindered, he was ‘‘ renewed 
in the inward man day by day.’’ Unseen 
realities had more of a place in his life than 
seen and temporal surroundings. 


Almighty and ever-blessed God, our 
Father, give us, we pray thee, courage and 
faith like Paul’s. May we be faithful in 
the light afflictions of every day, that we 
may. be able to bear up when heavier trials 
come. May we help our children day by 
day and teach them the simple principles of 
victory over outward conditions, We ask it 





de thy name. Amen. 
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( Continued from page 526) 
15. A demonstration of work in each de- 
, avenge tigers successive Su 


ng. 
and to win co-operation than 
any eae eice shat was tried. 

On one occasion, after a Bible drill given 
by the Juniors, the statement was made that 
the only objection that could be offered shen 
was ‘‘that the Juniors would have learned 
so much about the Bibie by the time they 
finished their course, that there would be 
nothing left for them to learn after they were 
promoted.” — 

Results.—Time, effort ar energy gai 
been expended, a > prayer have 
been freely given. Has it pai ? Is the 
school a better school? Is the work of a 
higher type? Has the emphasizing of edu- 
cational principles and methods affected the 
spiritual atmosphere? Is Christian charac- 
ter heing developed ? ; 

The answer to these questions is the crux 
of the whole matter—‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them ’’! 

According to the testimony of those who 
know, results have been very definite. 

1. Regularity on the part of teachers and 
pupils, resulting naturally from interest en- 
gendered by the teaching of adapted ma- 
terial and by the awakening of department 
spirit. 

2. New. teachers can be more readily ob- 
tained. The loyalty and readiness for serv- 
ice that are evident are very contagious— 
this in spite of the fact that 

3- Phe standard of teaching has been 
raised. The teachers have a higher concep- 
tion of the teacher’s work, and so most ‘of 
them are filled with eagerness to fit them- 
selves better to meet their responsibilities. 
They manifest this by attending regularly 
the Workers’ meeting and the Graded Union, 
by going to conventions and institutes where 
help may be obtained, by the number that 
have taken a training course, and by their 
evident desire to secure the latest and best 
books. : 
. 4- More.men.have been reached than ever 
before. ‘After all, men, like the’ rest of us, 
go where there is life and growth and power. 

5. More interest has been taken tn the Bible 
as a book, the study tending to give a broad 
view of fundamental truths, as well as a 
minute view of practically applied truths. 

6. The Bible is much more in evidence in 
the Sunday-school, and is handled with more 
ease and skill, especially by the boys and 
girls. 

7. Within the past three years two other 
churches have been organized. This was not 
done reluctantly and perforce as it some- 
times happens, but the mother church 
planned and nurtured and gave of her best. 
‘The one just organized took heavy toll of 
the trained workers who were holding 
office in the Sunday-school. The senior 
superintendent went to serve as superin- 
tendent of the new school. With him went 
the senior secretary, two Intermediate teach- 
ers, the Junior superintendent, and six 
Junior teachers. The man who was respon- 
sible for much of the progress has gone, with 
the Primary superintendent, to work in a 
mining camp mission field. Yet the gaps 
are filled, the forces are keeping step, and 
the work goes on. The new schools have 
the same vision, and energy, are training 
and organizing and are fitting themselves to 
** possess the land that lies about them.” 

8. Within a short period of time two 
young men of the Sunday-school, one a 
teacher, the other president of an organized 
class, have been set apart for. the Christian 
ministry, Entering mission fields, giving of 
its own to the spreading abroad of the gospel 
of the Son of God, is its atmosphere spir- 
itual? Is it developing Christian character ? 

This school has not yet fully attained, it is 
only attaining. Much has been accom- 
plished, much remains to be done, and must 
needs be done. One important factor in 
making it what it is, and making possible 
the great future which lies before it is the 
Grdded Lessons. 
bd 


An unusual book for young people who want 
to know the how and why of everyday things 
is ** Outdoors, Indoors, and Up the Chim- 
ney,” by Charles McIlvaine. The book may 
be had from The Sunday School Times Co. 








Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 











LESSON FOR SEPT. 8 (Matt. 9: 35 to 10: 15; 10: goto x2: 1) 
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Convention in Zudhs Switzerland, July 8-15, 
‘interest that the outline of, the tours is 
; persons from 54 states ser se 
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Facts that will serve you. } 


The countries that ma be visited by taking these tours are: 
England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Ger- © 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine. 


The return passage tickets good for one year. 


TOUR 1, Camopic (12,000 tons), sixty-one days. The Canopic will | 
sail from Boston, Thursday, June 12, 1913, through the Mediterranean, | 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, visiting, on the outward passage, 
the Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, and Algiers, to Naples, thence by rail 
to Pompeii, Rome, Pisa, Florence, Venice, Milan, the Italian Lakes, 
St. Gothard Pass. Eight days in Zurich. , 


Returning, visiting the Falls of the Rhine, the Black Forest, Hei- 
delberg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, Mayence, The Rhine, Cologne, | 
-Amsterdam, the Isle of Marken, Leyden the a town, The Hague,’ 
Scheveningen, Brussels;,Paris, London, sailing ftom’ Liverpool, August’ / 
2, Leyland Line, carrying one class of cabin passengers only. ~* 3 


TOUR 2; Letitia (10,000 tons), or a similar ship, fifty-one days. ° 
The ‘Letitia; or similar ship, carrying one class of cabin passengers 
only, will sail from Montreal for Glasgow, June 14, 1913. . The dele- 
gates will enjoy more than nine hundred miles of scenery, of the river 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


From Glasgow to Edinburgh, the cathedral towns of East England, 
the homes of the Pilgrims, London, The Hague, Leyden, Amsterdam, 
Isle of Marken, Cologne, The Rhine, Wiesbaden, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Heidelberg, the scenic Black Forest, the Falls of the Rhine. Eight 
days in Zurich. 


Returning from Zurich via Lucerne, Brunig Pass, the Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, Lauterbruntien; Grindelwald, Montreux, the 
Montreux Oberland, Geneva, Paris. Sailing from Havre, July 26, on 
French Line steamer, carrying one class of cabin passengers only, due 
New York, Sunday, August 3. 


TOUR 3, Scotian (10,500 tons), thirty-eight days, The Scotian, 
carrying one class of cabin passengers only, will sail from Montreal for 
London, Saturday, June 21, 1913. The delegates will enjoy more than 
nine hundred miles of beattiful and papesreive scenery as the steamer 
skirts the banks of the river and Gulf of St, Lawrence. 


From London, the delegates will visit Harwich, Brussels, Cologne, 
The Rhine, Coblenz, Wiesbaden, Heidelberg, the scenic Black Forest, 
the Falls of the Rhine. Eight daysin Zurich. — 

Returning from Zurich-via Basle to Paris and Havre. Sailing 
from Havre, France, on a steamer of the Allan Line, carrying one class 
= howe 9 passengers only, Saturday, July 19, due in Montreal Monday, 

uly 28. 


TOUR 4, Zeeland (12,000 tons), forty-nine days. 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, will sail from New York for 
Cherbourg, France, Tuesday, June 24, 1913. From Cherbourg the 
delegates will visit Paris and Basle. Eight days in Zurich, with side 
trips to Lucerne, Brunig Pass, the Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, 
Grindelwald, etc. 


Returning from Zurich via Lake Constance, Lindau, Munich, 
Nuremburg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, the Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, the Isle of Marken, The Hague, Scheveningen, London, 
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The Zeeland, 


fully explained upon request. 





How any one of these tours can be made without money-cost to you will be 
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Oxford, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, the Shakespeare country, Leam- 
ington, Carlisle, Melrose Abbey, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool. 
Sailing from Liverpool Saturday, August 2, for Montreal or Boston on 
a White’ Star Line steamer, carrying one class of cabin passengers 
only. Due in Montreal or Boston Monday, August 11. 


TOUR 5, Zeeland (12,000 tons), forty-nine days. The Zeeland, 
carrying first-cabin passengers only, will sail from New York for Cher- 
bourg, France, Tuesday, June 24,1913. From Cherbourg the delegates 
will visit, Paris and Basle. Eight days in Zurich. 

Returning from Zurich via Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Lake Brienz, the 
Bernese -Oberland, Interlaken, Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, Berne, 
Basle, Heidelberg, Frankfort-on-Main, Wiesbaden, The Rhine, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, Isle of Marken, The Hague, Scheveningen, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and London. Sailing from ndon: on a steamer of the 
Atlantic Transport Line, carrying first-cabin passengers only,Saturday, 
August 2, due in ‘New York, Monday, August 11, 





Three Tours to the Holy Land—Egypt, - 
Greece, and Turkey 


These Tours include the return from Naples, via Zurich, 
to Boston with Tour No. 1. Exceptions can be made. 


TOUR A, one hundred and one days, Sailing from New York, 
Saturday, May 3, 1913, 7h One rnen Line S. S., via the Azores, 
Algiers, and Naples to Patras ; thence rail to Corinth and Athens ; 
Russian Line steamer to Alexandria ; rail to Cairo, with excursion to 
the Pyramids of Gizeh and the Sphinx ; Port Said, thence Khedivial 
Line to Jaffa ; nineteen days in Palestine, visiting Jerusalem and 
vicinity, including Olivet, Bethany, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, the Jordan, 
and the Dead Sea, etc.; Nablus, Shechem, Samaria, Nazareth, Cana, 
Tiberias, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Ba’albek, Beirut, thence by 
Khedivial Line steamer to Rhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus and the Darda- 
nelles to Constantinople ; thence by Romanian Line §., S. to Pirzeus 
and Athens ; then to Patras, Austrian Line steamer to Corfu and 
Brindisi, rail to Naples, traveling thence to Boston in accordance with 
the itinerary of Tour No. 1. 


TOUR B, ninety days. Sailing from New York, Wednesday, May 
14, 1913, by Austro-American Line S.S., via the Azores, Algiers and 
Naples to Patras; thence rail and Corinth to Athens; steamer to Alex- 
andria ; rail to Cairo, with excursions to the Pyramids of Gizeh and 
the Sphinx; Port Said, Austrian Line steamer to Jaffa; seventeen days 
in Palestine, yisiting Jerusalem and vicinity, Jericho, the } poor. the 
Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Damascus, Nazareth, Tiberias, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, etc.; steamer Haifa to Port Said, thence to Naples, traveling 
thence to Boston in accordance with the itinerary of Tour No, 1. 


TOUR C, eighty days. Sailing from New York, Saturday, May 
24, 1913, by Austro-American Line S. S. via the Azores, Algiers and 
Naples to Patras; rail to Athens; Russian Line steamer to Alexan- 
dria; rail to Cairo, and Port Said to Jaffa; nine days in the Holy Land, 
visiting Jerusalem and vicinity, including Olivet, Jerusalem, Bethany, 
Bethlehem, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, etc.;.Khedivial Line steamer 


— to Port Said, thence Orient line to Naples, traveling thence to - 


ston in accordance with the itinerary of Tour No, 1. 


Ask on a postal card to-day. 
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Professor Clow 
Is 
Enthusiastic 
About’ 
“Dr. Beecher’s : 
Last. Book 


‘¢I have read Dr. Willis J. Beecher’s ‘ Reasonable 
Biblical Criticism’ with the careful attention which the 
subject and his scholarly and admirably balanced. treat... 
ment of it alike deserve. 


‘Dr. Beecher’s title is abundantly justified. The 
note of reasonableness is to be heard in every page, 
and the call to.a reasonable position in regard.-to:con- - 
tested questions is made with a wise and patient em- 
phasis.on the incontestable facts. The lines of difference 
are set down both clearly and courteously, and the 
tempet of ,mind in which even the-mast- extreme opin- 


‘ 


_ dons are considered is a, rare’ attainment in this ‘long’: 
controversy. 


“To me the eee on How. God Ponte a 
Scriptures’ is the most valuable in thé book. That 
is the point: at.which.:few look patiently, and some 
never look: at all.\».:The distinction between inspiration 
in literature generally and inspiration in the Bible is 
most satisfying, and the conclusion is driven home by 
a gracious argument.“ Yet it may be that the most 
enlightening chapters to the ayerage reader .are, not 
those in which Dr, . Beecher meets. the specializing 
critic. The examination’ of the narratives in Genesis, 
notably that of the creation, of: the witness of recent 
archeological discoveries, and of. the’ presumed: and 
loudly asserted discrepancies of some of the later books 
is so thorough, so calm, so masterly, that to read ‘them 
is not only to be assured, but to be enriched. Only 
a master in Old Testament scholarship and a man 
who has read and. travelled, and faced the whole force 
of the attack on the truth and the historicity of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in his own mind and spirit, could 
have written these’ cogent and persuasive expositions. 
It is a book whichis greatly needed on both sides of 
this delicate and supremely important quéstion.. Were 
those who fear for the Word of God to reach iis stand- 
ing ground, they would fear no more. Were some who 
accept the daring assertions and swift and easy argu- 
ments of the -last critical pamphlet. to master Dr. 
Beecher’s principles of interpretation and criticism, as 
indeed nearly all competent and reverent scholarship 
does to-day, the battle and its blinding smoke would 


ss: fist W. M, Crow, D,D:, 


United Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 





Order through Bookselle 
$1. 50, postpait, or eas fon a Publishers. 
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ARTICLE I 
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OBJECT | 
The object of the class shall be Bible study, 
soul-winning, Christian culture, mutual help- 
fulness, and the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom throughout the world. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 
‘Any man [woman, or person] sixteen years 
of age or over may become a member by at- 
teriding the class and signifying a desire to 
join. 
ane penn Bs ree 
6 tg oS 
ng figers, $b mf a i 
* a eco 


» and 
on treasurer, who shall “ampually 


their suecessors are chosen. (Where the 


teacher the. church authority should be rec- 
ognized.) , 

“ ARTICLE V 

COMMITTEES .. 


The following standing committees should 
be ‘appointed: Executive, membership, social, 
| and devotional, and such others as the work 
of the class’ shall demand. _ The executive 
committee. shall be composed of the class 
officers, the chairmen of all other standing 
committees, and the pastor and superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-school., 


ARTICLE VI 

MEETINGS — 
’ The class shall meet every Sunday for 
Bible study at .:.... o’clock in connection 
with the Sunday-school. Business meetings 
shall be held at ...... o’clock on the ...:..... 
‘day of each month [or quarter]. Special 
meetings may be called at any time by the 
‘president, ‘teacher, or any five members of 
the class, by giving notice to the class “the 
Sunday “previous to the proposed meeting: 
One-fourth of the enrolled membership shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 


business. 
ARTICLE VII 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 

Section 1. The teacher shall have charge 
of the lesson, and shall be ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees, Officers and com- 
mittees must Consult with the teacher on al! 
subjects pertaining to the class ‘work, and all 
committee ‘appointments must have his ap- 
proval. 


Sec. 2. .The president shall preside on 
Sunday and at all meetings of the class, and 
Shall be the general executive officer.’ The 
president shall be chairman of the executive 
committee, and ex-officio member of all 
committees. 


absence of the president, perform the duties 
-| belonging to the :president’s office, and shall 
render such. other assistance as may be re- 
‘quired by: the president. 

Sec. 4. The secretary shall have charge 
of the records of the class, keep the minutes 





of all business meetings, and shall make all 


church hago for the election of. the |’ 


Sec. 3. The vice-president shall, in the” 
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Sec. 8... The.social committee is respon- 
sible for greeting, welcoming, and intro- 
ducing new members and visitors. They 

1 ide such socials and entertain- 
ments as the class may approve. 
*Sec..9. The. devotional committee shall 
be responsible for the development of the 
religious life of the class, through special 
class prayer-meetings, the organization of 
Secret Service Circles or Personal Workers’ 
Leagues, securing the presence of all mem- 
bers at the regular church services, interest- 
ing them in Bible study, and enlisting every 
member in the regular work of the Sunday- 
school, the church, and other forms of mis- 
sionary, and benevolent Christian service. 


ARTICLE VIII 
-} AMENDMENTS 
: This ren oe amended. ats any 
regular. business: meeting jof.the class by a 
two-thirds vote -of. the members. presént. 
a motion to amend.,must lie on- the. table 
least ene month. ‘atare final ecneen is 
takens a 
; BY-LAWS 
It seems impracticable to ‘suggest by- laws 
because of the varied conditions in the differ- 
ent parts of the field. As: the class. work 
progresses, it will be found necessary to 
enact rules concerning class management, 
benevolence, athletics, etc. 


INDIANA.—I have promised to take charge 
of a class of college girls, freshmen and sop 
omores, in our Sunday- ee ir this ‘year, and 
should like very much to receive some help in 
regard to the right course to pursue with them. 
Any suggestions fom. yourself will be much 
appreciated.—J. H 

OUR first aim a be to overcome all 
embarrassments occasioned by the new- 
ness. of the relationships incident to 

your taking the class for the first time. The 
class will not work well together as a class 
until they have sympathies in common. ' They 
must know one another, and like’ to be in 
one another’s company, |‘ It is essential to 
establish confidence between teacher and 
class and the various members of the class. 
This will come upon acquaintance and occa- 
sional gatherings together for social pur- 
poses. Make the lessons just as attractive 
as possible, but do not outline a great deal of 
new work to do until there has been created 
a sentiment looking toward doing something. 

Suppose you try to induce the members of 
your class, or at least some of ‘them, to sub- 
scribe for someof the Adult Department 
magazines and lesson helps,—of course’ you 
will- take them vourself. Ask-Ahe scholars 
from time to time if they have seen anything 
interesting, ip the magazine, If they have 
not, you e something to read to the 
young women. Let it be something telling 
about ,whata certain class has done, in the 
line either of study or of practical helpful- 
ness to others, Manifest an interest in it 
yourself, and comment favorably upon what 
you read, Do not urge your class to adopt 
any of these things you read about. Bide 
your time. Keep prominently before them 
that what you are trying to dojis to give in- 
formation as to what the other classes are 
doing, so that your class will want to do 
something that will live, in memory at least, 
after all the present members have gone 
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the Bible lessons. ot! 
place of that. The 
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result if 
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I hope you will have 
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of age, ae ab. wheak aap ete eae 
have taught them for about a year and a half, 
and am now anxious to siart them in some act- 
ive work. Work develops pan he 


a welding 
force among our young people. It may be that 
there is good opportunity in the worth 
League in the way of pene things ; but I 
will appreciate it —_ much if you will write 
me advising me as to the best course to follow, 


as you see it, together with any suggestions you") 


may care to give me.—E. T. 

WOULD not advise you to organize an- 
other club, but to organize your class. 
The object of class organization is to put 

the responsibility of the class management 
upon the members themselves and train them 
for service. While the Epworth League 
might offer a similar opportunity, it could not 
reach as many of the boys as a class organi- 


-zation-would, ‘Send to + ae! state secretary, 
' Joseph Clark, DyD., 44 

‘efor leaflets on ‘the organization of classes 
~ (tre advanced division... «_ . r 


One of the most important things in a suc- 
cessful class organization is the development 
of a good, oholeaens class'spirit, The best 
means of accomplishing this is to get the 
class to work, but it can be aided greatly by 
a-class object, a class motto, a class flower, 
color, whistle, a class pennant, < grip, etc., 








Well People Too 
Wise Doctor Gives Postum to Convalescents 


A wise doctor tries to give nature. its 
best chance by saving the little strength 
of the already exhausted patient, and 
building up wasted energy with simple 
but powerful nourishment. 

‘Five years ago,” writes a dottor, ‘I 
commenced to use Postum.in my own 
family instead of coffee.” (It's a well- 
known fact that tea is just as injurious 
as coffee because it contains caffeine, the 
same drug found in coffee.) ‘1 was so 
well pleased with the results that I had 
two grocers place it in stock, guarantee- 
ing its sale, 

** then commenced to recommend it to 
my patients im place of coffee, as a nutri. 
tious beverage., The consequence. is, 
every store in town is now selling it, as 
it has become a household necessity in 
many. homes. 

‘*T’m sure I prescribe Postum as often 
as any one remedy in the Materia Medica 
—in almost every case of indigestion and 
nervousness I treat, and with the best 
results, 

** When I once introduce it into a fam- 
ily, it is quite sure to remain. I shall 
continue to use it and prescribe it in fam- 
ilies where I scabs 

‘‘In convalescence from pneumonia, 
ey marry fever and other cases I give itas 
a liquid, easily absorbed diet. You may 
use my letter asa reference any way 
you see fit.” Name ie by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read“ The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 
** There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


tate Street, — 
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Laura’s First Ant 
By Frances Margaret Fox 
AURA didn’t expect to see an ant when 


she climbed in the 

her sister Mary Anna, Truth to 

tell, Laura never heard of an a-n-t, ant,’ 

she knew all about a-u-n-ts, aunts, 

having ten of her own. Of course the ten 

aunts didn’t live in the same town with Laura, | 

wee they often came visiting and stayed ever 
so long. 

The reason Laura had never heard of an: 
ant fs because she was only three years old, 
and no one had told her about the busy little 
folks who live on the ground... There is so 
much to tell a —— it is really no wonder 
she was never introduced to an ant until that 
April day. 

The sun was shining bright and warm, 
birds were singing in the trees, while in the 
woods violets were in bloom when Laura and: 
Mary Anna and their mama went out to en- 
joy the fresh air. 

When Laura was tired of walking, she sat 
on the front of the go-cart, which was a com 
fortable way to ride so long as baby ‘Ma 
Anna sat back and behaved like a latly. For 
‘a while Mary Anna did beliave like a lady 4 
then she began to ‘pull at the ribbon o 
‘Laura’s -hat and’ yank at its brim. ‘Part o 
the time she used her fists for drum-sticks and 
helped herself to Lauta’s head for a drum. | 

At first Laura said, ‘‘“No, no, Maynan,’’ 
ever so politely, and mama said, ‘‘ No, no, 
Maynan,”’ ever so politely. 

Talking politely didn’t do a bit of good, so 
mother said in severe tones, * Little Maynaa, 
you must be a good girl!”’ 

At that moment Laura jumped off the front 
of the go-cart. . Not everyone may know it, 
but’ babies can’t step off go-carts in motion 
and.not. fall, any more than.their big sisters 
can jump off street-cars in motion and not 
fall. 

Certain it is that the next thing mother 
knew her little Laura was stretched out on 
the side-walk, nose down, toes down, face 
out of sight, nothing to be seen but the back 
of her hat, gray coat, white stockings and 
shoes, 

Laura began to cry and two big tears rolled 
from her eyes and almost wet an ant. 

When mama stooped over to pick up her 
little girl, there was an a-n-t, ant, not one 
inch away from Laura’s nose. 

**Stop crying, quick, Laura,’’ said mama, 
‘* because. here is.an.ant.....Mr. Ant, this is 
my little daughter Laura. I will wipe away 
her tears so you ‘won't be drowned.’”’ 


to ride. with 


The ant stopped running and stood ‘still. 
Laura siopped crying smiled. at that 
queer little Mr.. Ant. 


Straightway Mr. Ant lifted both his front 
hands and madc a most polite, waving mo- 
tion. Perhaps he thought of lifting his 
and perhaps he wished to shake hands wi 
Laura. 

*«Don’t be afraid, Mr. Ant, I won’t hurt 
you,” promised Laura, ‘‘and Maynan won’t 

urt you.’’ 

At that good news Mr. Ant turned afound 
and ran back home to his ant-hill. Laura 
went home, Maynan went home, and this is 

the end of the story : 
but it is not an end of the ants, Possibly 
there never will be an end of ants. Anyway, 
Laura sees one every day now, when she 
goes to walk, and if she ever falls down again 
and bumps her nose, she is going to look for 
an ant the first thing. 





Detroit, MICH, 





‘The Young. People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





; a 7 oe ri ra 
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; college meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.— Feed the mind (1 ‘Tim. 4 : 13-16). 
TuEs.—By madiendion, Osa. 2:8)... - 
WED.—Study the Wor od: 114 : 97-104). 
THUR. —Proftable themes oh a8 oM 
_ igno ce .4:17-19). 
SatT.—The highest itn ( Phi cist ; - = 














‘What is your favorite book? Tell why. 

What is education for? 

How can education be continued after school 
and college ? 


bBo enrol ota ‘being laid 
may prov ng 

away in dead idleness, but bodies and minds 
cannot be improved in this way. Muscles 
and sinews need exercise if they are to be 


N o~ living can be improved except 


wos he xe vacant in order to 
cope with larger tasks. And it is so with the 
mind. It is not worn out by use, It is 


strengthened by it. 


Often we wish that we could get away from 
society in order to have the opportunity to 
discipline and ‘store our minds, ‘And this is 
necessary. We must go off alone to read 
and to think and to pray and to grow strong 
in e 


** If chosen men had never been alone 
In deep mid-silence open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever hai been dreamed or 

ne.”" : 
But the mind needs society also, It needs 
to share its treasures in order't6 keep' them. 

It will find human fellowship more 


and the market-place as well as in the cloister 
and the woods, Most of what we have has 
come to us from seg and not from medi- 
tation or from- a. 

At the same time, our real danger is not in 
seclusion from society. It is in losing ourselves 
in society, in letting our minds down to the 
level of ordinary conversation and social in- 
terests, —sports, food, clothes, weather, 
newspapers, magazine stories, What we 
need is solid ‘reading of good books. At 
least one good book a fell « ought to be our 
rule. 

** Everyman’s Library,’ published by E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Twenty-third Street, 
New York City, brings within reach of every 
one, at the cost of thirty-five cents per vol- 
ume, many of the best books in the English 
language, printed in good type in the most 
convenient possible form. 

bd 

It would help many to improve their minds 
if they would observe how long, in their next 
conversation, the same subject of conversa- 
tion is pursued. Too much of our talk is 
mere touch and go. We jump from one 
concrete fact or bit of information or com- 
ment on personalities to another so lightly 
and recklessly that after a while the mind 
does not know how to concentrate itself on 
a subject. See some time if you can discuss 
one subject continuously and conscientiously 
for half an hour without jumping off it to 
something else. 


Memorizing good quotations is one way of 
improving and enriching the mind. Lear’s 
** Five Minutes Daily Readings of Poetry,’’ 
published by Longmans, Green and Co. is an 
excellent little book of selections. 

* 

There is no better way of getting a better 
mind than by real Bible stady and teaching. 
Ruskin tells us what Bible study did for his 
mind : 

How much I owe to my mother for having 
so exercised me in the Scriptures as to make 
me grasp them in their‘ concrete whole’ ; 
and above all, she taught mé¢ to reverence them 
as transcending all thought, and ordaining all 
conduct,. This she effected, not by her own 
Sayings or personal authority, but simply by 
compelling me to read the Book thoroughly 
for myself. As soon as I was able to read 





ulat- | 
ing than seclysioh. .; And God. is in the world | . 


ce a day, 
h, the first thing after breakfast, and no 
‘| interruption from servants allowed—none 


og hor yp who either joined in the read- 
ng or to stay upstairs—and none from 
any visitings or excursions, except real tray- 
-eling) I had to learn a few verses by heart, 
or repeat, to make sure I had not lost some- 
thing of what was already known; and with 
the chapters above enumerated I had to 
learn the whole body of the fine old Scottish 
porerpeenet. which are good, melodious, and 
ful verse, and to which, together with 
the Bible itself, I owe the first cultivation of 
my earinsound. It is strange that of all the 
pieces of the Bible which my mother thas 
taught me, that which cost me most to learn 
and which was, to my child’s mind, chief 
repulsive—the one hundred and nineteen 
psalm—has now become of all the most pre- 
cious, to me, in its overflowing and glorious 
passion of love for the law of $4 


Above all, we can love God with all oar 
minds, He will make our minds over for 
us.: Fixing them on the highest is the best 
way to lift them from the lowest, . 


et 
“A Non-Churchgoer 


*' "(Continued Jrom page 524) 


been going up and down stairs and back a 
forth in a house that’s too big for me 
yeats, Never thought that I wanted com- 
pany, never t that I was selfish, tifl I 
came to sit down here ’long with those three 
children for. the whole .enduring forenoon. 
Yes, I Aave told ’em Bible stories ’bout as 
fast as I could talk—seemed to me if I 
stopped I couldn’t stand thinking about that 
big house and nobody in it but me!’’ Miss 
Brinton paused, wiping her eyes openly. 
** You'll come, won’t you, Edna?’”’ she in- 
quired earnestly. 

a you mean to say,’’ queried Mrs. 
Rysford unsteadily, ‘‘that you want the four 
of us to make our home with you, right in 
the town, where I could go to church every 
Sunday, and Martin and Cora could go to 
Sunday-school, and I could get dressmaking 
to do?”’ ; 

Miss Brinton nodded vigorously in default 
of words, 

**1’d rather do it than anythin 
the world, Miss Brinton! But I ’t see 
how I could ever pay vou what you ought to 
have for room-rent, Jet alone table-board,’’—~ 
But her guest put out a protesting hand. 

‘*Stop right there, Bana! ** she com- 
manded, ‘I said I wouldn’t talk about 
such things to-day, and I won’t! Yon’re 
coming with the children to be my com 
until we get things straightened out, and 
there’s time enough to talk business, ’Sh, 
Edna! I’m going to stay here over night, 
and to-morrow we'll all bundle into that 
chaise somehow, and let Hannibal take his 
own time getting ushome. Monday’s wash- 
day? Don’t you suppose I know that, Edna 
Rysford? And Tuesday’s ironing, and 
Wednesday’s—guess if we to put off 
we'd never get round n it! Ebenezer can 
come over with you r your things—one 
load’ll take all you’ weak cart away— 
and there’s the telephone if you want to talk 
business with Mr, Batters. That’s all right, 
Edna! It isn’t anything to cry over. May- 
be,’”? concluded Miss Brinton refiectively, 
**it’s going to stir up Mahala Gladderby a 
little, seeing us drive up in the chaise—and 
if she doesn’t see us, I miss my guess. But 
you’ve been dealt with for not going to 
church, ariyway, Edna; and that’s one thing 
off her mind! ’” 
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Question.— Would you kindly teli me 
tract that would use for an waneee 
need 


ree Rally Day fe itati ae 
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man to bring to him a conviction of 
Christ? Tf have given him ‘The Life th 
‘Wins,"’ but he said his mind was too obtuse’ 
it was” too deep for him to understand ~ it~ 
have also given*him ‘‘ How Make Jesus 
he seg Song pgm og = e 
f at m 
blinded dy this world so that the. light 0 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Chris 
shined into make him ‘seek Him an 
his condition as lost apart from him. = 
has -not; yet ‘become a necessity to him. 
says that.. ike probably chose the wrong profes- 
sion (the l@Ww) to become very devout. 

Health and dirt cannot exist to- IVE him C. K. Ober’s Out of the 

ther. If a housewife wants the oe (Association Press, 124 East 

octor in frequent attendance, and 28th Street, New York City, 50 cents). 

big bills coming in constantly, all she] | This story of actual experience oughi to in- 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of of] | terest and reach him. Geta aniee 2 the 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants} | tracts published bythe Asher a wi 
health, aid a pleasant home with no] | Company, 429 -Holly Avenue, 
dread of Doctors, let her buy Minn., and try some of them. ferkape, red Form W. Régeodection in colors of an Autumn Land- 
would read Bushnell’s ‘‘ Character of Jesus ”” Contaioieer 2 frigted ¢ a 


~ — a ; —<Z Forse e on WT, hat abla as 
(Scribners, 60 cents) or Young’s ‘‘ The Christ Form U printed invitation, so that you can have your own inyita- 

; . : 7 “patie tion ‘print ; 
oa a (American Tract Society, 60 Form Y, For. the. Adult Bible Class, with the Form Z, Same design as.Form Y, but without 


Please let me know if no one of emblem of the movement in color, containing a| any the re aap so that you canhave your { 


and easily keep every thing clean. these is effective. Have you asked him to Print % invitation, own invitation 


read the Gospels through becca ? F a tliGHT LETTER : Lee ey yy in Sending Your. 
We Need Salesmeny | 0«sien—wnatis tne christian attitude to |B |! aS Sa eee ~~ Letter t Letters with Night 
, ‘Sg, 29 4 ’ : hh 
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Form U. A group ie hp, 
through a drift OF a ati ties runing 
Form V. ‘as Form _U, without any 
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take. t@ward ‘a pastor who does not hold the Envelopes to Match 
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follower of the liberal the fy ON: working | : tor 500, 
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